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EF aucation for Mission 


“What I tell you in the dark, utter in the light; and what you =i 
hear whispered, proclaim upon the housetops.” Matthew 10:27 


Everyone who follows Jesus Christ must proclaim his w ss 
This proclaiming is done by word, by sign, by gift, by deed ofh 7 


This proclaiming is the mission of the church, and educ 
for mission is education for proclamation. 


We must know what we proclaim. 


We must know those to.whom we proclaim, and those 1 
whom we proclaim. i 
We must know how to proclaim. a 
Education for mission involves usin a search for understan 


of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Education for mission leads us to acquaintance with ¢ 
people, and their needs for the gospel, for food and cl 
and shelter, for schooling and healing, for encouragemen 
comfort. 


It demands of us a recognition of our responsibilities fost 
people. 
Jt reveals to us ways of meeting our responsibilities to Ge 
to others—ways that we may use as individuals, wa 
require us to work together in a church, ways that reqaee ge 
such as missionaries. * 


? 
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Education for mission responds to our own needs. 


For there are other Christians in other places, and th 
proclaim the gospel. i ™ 


a? 


Sometimes we learn from them new and better ways of pr 
lamation. : 


Sometimes they and we together proclaim the gospel, and t h 
is benefit for both of us in working together. <4 


ak " 


The more we work together, the more we realize that we b 
together. 


And we, as we come to understand others, develop 4 
understandings of ourselves. 


As we discover, with others, what the gospel means to the em 
discover new meanings for ourselves. 4 


We learn that in proclaiming the gospel to others and 1 
others, we proclaim it to ourselves. 


The darkness and chaos of the world has not overcome the Light of Christ, and men 
make their way out of the darkness into the light, as the Church reflects the light 
of the Cross. 

These words interpret the intent of the artist who executed the cover design for 
this issue of The Journal. Joseph Escourido, an honor graduate of Pratt Institute, 
recently had an original piece of art from the Friendship Filmstrip This Sustaining 
Bread, exhibited in the Illustrators 60 show in New York. 
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Editorial Introduction 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH has always had a strong 
sense of mission. Christ himself said, “... make disciples 
of all...” The study of the early expansion of Chris- 
tianity into the world around the Mediterranean is one of 
the exciting parts of Christian education. The rapid 
changes taking place in the world today make the study 
of the outreach of Christianity into the contemporary 
world even more exciting. Education for mission is not 
an “extra,” tacked on to Christian education. It is not 
something we set aside Christian education to do once a 
month. Education for mission is central in Christian 
education—central in the life of the church. For the 
church is as it enters into its mission and fulfills it. Chris- 
tian education is as it helps persons to understand the 
church alive throughout the world and as it helps them 
to participate fully in the church and its mission. 

Many persons have requested that the Journal publish 
another special issue in the field of missionary education. 
The last one was published in February 1950. The editors 
and editorial board are happy to be able to present this 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH stands in the need of asses- 
sing the present world, of discovering her mission in it, 
and of organizing her strength for her task. It is the busi- 
ness of missionary education, or more properly “education 
for mission,’ to help the churches do these very things. 

There are four factors on which missionary education 
is based. The first of these is the mission to evangelize all 
men everywhere. The risen Christ gave a command to his 
disciples to evangelize all men everywhere. He did this in 
the authority of his sovereignty and triumphant resur- 
rection. His commission describes the main business of 
the church. The church exists to be the organ by which 
the sovereign Lord continues the work which he began. 
Thus missions is rooted in the purposes of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ and recorded in the Scriptures. 

The second factor is the history of the Christian Church. 
This is the story of the unfolding of God’s purposes in 
human life. It is an amazing picture when seen in its 
whole context. It is a long history of challenge and re- 
sponse, of open doors and dedicated lives, of victories and 
defeats. It is also the thrilling story of the expansion of a 
movement that, beginning with twelve disciples, has 
today reached proportions of first magnitude and of uni- 
versality. 

Perhaps more important than that is the fact that the 
spirit and ideas of expanding Christianity are permeating 
the whole life of the globe on which we live. The Chris- 
tian faith has in a very real sense become the conscience 
of mankind. It is recognized as man’s best hope and his 
most satisfying experience. This fact is the result of mis- 
sionaries and mission fields, of mission boards and mis- 
sionary budgets, of strategy and policy, of recruitment 
and support. 

A third factor is that of people and their response to the 
Christian mission. These people are in the churches. They 
are old and young, rich and poor, wise and simple. They 
represent all stages of knowledge, development, and 
commitment. They represent all stages of inclination and 
desire, of intelligent understanding and of purposeful 
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Christian mission is everybody's busine 


special issue. They wish to thank members of the st 
of Friendship Press for their generous help in the prep 
ration of it. They thank members of the staffs of ¢ 
Division of Home Missions, the Division of Foreign Mj 
sions, and the National Student Christian Federation | 
their help in the planning, all the writers of the artiel 
and William J. Keech, Chairman of the Commission 
Missionary Education, for his guest editorial. 

This is one of the basic Christian education resoux 
produced by the Journal, along with such others as “Wh 
Is Christian Education?” (the thirty-fifth anniversa 
issue), “Design for Teaching,” “Christian Growth 
Dynamic Groups,” “The Bible—Out of Life, Into Lif 
“Grow as You Pray—Pray as You Grow,” and “Art 
Christian Education.” One of the articles suggests we 
of using the issue in a series of teachers’ meetings, 
should be used, also, as are other such special issues, 
leadership training, in program planning, in parent d 
cussion groups, in special mission study groups, and 
the Christian education committee. 


Virgil E. Fos 


Missionary education is relevant and importa 


commitment to the work of the Kingdom. On the basis 
available statistics, one would have to conclude that 1 
majority of so-called “Christians” are self-centered, se 
ish, provincial, and without major commitment of the 
selves and their resources. Having said this, one ¢ 
think immediately of notable exceptions. Yet availal 
statistics would indicate that less than one-third of 1 
membership of our churches believes in or supports su 
stantially the program of the church beyond the confit 
of its own walls. National figures reveal that, as a nati 
we give less than two per cent of our total income to 
health, education, welfare, and religion; and that, of 1 
proportion that goes to the work of the church, less th 
one-fifth goes into the evangelistic and missionary 01 
reach of the church. Our program, then, is concerned w 
people and their own development and maturity in 
world that more than ever requires a responsible a 
concerned citizenship. The program is fundamentally bs 
evangelistic and educational. 

The fourth factor is the tools and techniques by wh 
an individual or a group of individuals are led to fi 
their self-fulfillment in the dedication of themselves px 
sonally and of their material resources to the kingdom 
God. This involves all the techniques by which people ¢ 
changed and inspired and are helped to grow. It involi 
all the opportunities by which questions find answe 
problems find solutions, and persons find growth. It | 
volves the use of every tool which furnishes informati 
or creates the opportunity for thinking, problem solvi 
and commitment, and by which an individual grows i 
mature and Christian responsibility. This is the educ 
tional process. 

If the church should be on the threshold of its great 
opportunity—and there are those who believe the gos} 
is more relevant today than ever—then missionary ed 
cation assumes proportions of importance that make t 
appearance of this special number not only essential t 
most welcome. 


William J. Kee 
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3ELIEVE in the mission of the 
“rch because I am a joyous, living 
1ess to its transforming power. The 
aes of Christ’s Church have 
poured out lavishly upon me, 
I my boyhood until now. 
am dedicated to the Christian mis- 
| because I know that its power 
| in the undefeatable love of God. 
| love is like a flowing stream that 
i all whom it touches. Jesus 


4) Bernal life.” (John 4:14) 

here is a vast body of good men 
| women, of every race and nation, 
‘og and dead, past and present, ha 
le given their lives in service and 
e for humanity. They stand as 
at trees along the river of God’s 
e. His love has flowed through 
'm to inspire and set free countless 
lls around the earth. 

| know for a fact that nothing can 
p the flow of God’s love toward the 
‘ect of his affection. Neither time, 
tance, poverty, famine, war, nor 
‘mn death, can defeat his love. These 
cumstances, however evil, may 
lay, impede its progress, hinder its 
pposes; they never defeat its goals. 
The blessed mission of the Chris- 
Church broke fully upon me, as 
oblinding flash of light, one day in 
$9. It was during the celebration of 
» 100th anniversary of David Liv- 
istone’s missionary journey into 
rica. In that lucid moment I saw 
ir figures—two men and two women 
who had brought the love of God to 
‘ door. Two of them I had met. One 
d died before I was born. 

[The first was David Livingstone. 
-was born in an obscure town in 
otland, in 1813. Yet, God sent him 
o Africa to tell the good news of 
s love. David carried the transform- 
J power of God’s love to responsive 
us all over central Africa. He called 
2m his brothers in Christ. Every- 
lere there were those who trusted 
d loved him. For thirty-three 
ars David traveled, worked, served, 
red. At last he died there. His heart 
is buried in his beloved Africa by 
} disciples, and his body transported 
oard a British ship to London, 
lere it was buried with honors. 
The second person I saw was a 
ung English nurse, who followed 
id’s pathway into the Congo. She 
ablished a Christian school and 
nic there. One day word came that 
chief’s little son was critically ill. 
» had been poisoned by a snake’s 
oth hidden in his sandal. The nurse 
ved his life, and helped to educate 
n. The prince graduated from an 
nerican seminary as a minister. He 
is the third person. 


q 1960 
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| believe 


Christian 


One day Prince Mohamid preached 
in a village in South Carolina, where 
he met a youth, the youngest son of 
a widow. The boy’s education had 
been stopped because the only high 
school in the village was restricted to 
white students. The outraged African 
prince thought this was a violation 
of God’s holy will. Shortly thereafter 
he secured for the boy a work-schol- 
arship in a Presbyterian boarding 
school sixty miles away. The good 
woman principal opened her heart 
and her school to the fatherless youth. 
He graduated from her academy, went 
on through college and university. 
He himself became a Christian min- 
ister. The schoolmistress was the 
fourth person along the river of God’s 
love, one of the four great trees on its 
shores. 

As I pondered these things in my 
mind, it became clear to me that God 
had had me in his plan long before 


-T was born. I was the object of his 


affection. I knew now that nothing 
could ultimately defeat his plan. 
The mission of the Christian Church 
for one person had been fulfilled in 
my life. It was accomplished after a 
journey of more than ninety thousand 
circuitous miles, covering three-quar- 
ters of a century in time. It was as if 
David Livingstone, the English nurse, 
the African prince, and the American 
teacher had all been born for the ex- 
press purpose of pouring out the love 
of God upon me. If any one of them 
had not been born, how different my 
life would have been! 

Now, the work of these four great 
souls has become my work, their mis- 
sion of mercy is now my mission of 


by William J. FAULKNER 


Pastor, the Congregational Church 
of Park Manor, Chicago, Illinois 


in the 
mission 


love. Had they not been faithful, God’s 
plan for my life would have been de- 
layed or unfinished. If I become un- 
faithful—not dedicated to the same 
task of redemptive love—his plan for 
the lives of countless others might be 
neglected, hindered, even temporarily 
thwarted. There is no other honorable 
course for me. Christ expects me to 
drink also of the water of which these 
four saints have drunk, that it may 
become in me “a spring of living wa- 
ter welling up into eternal life.” 

I believe in the mission of the 
Christian Church because through its 
ministry of love my own life was 
transformed into something finer, 
freer, better. God’s love became a re- 
ality. No longer can I say truthfully 
that I am a self-made man. I am not 
only brother to all men, but I am ob- 
ligated to all men. By the heritage I 
have received from the Greatest Fel- 
lowship in the world, whose head is 
Christ, my spirit has become free, 
emancipated—emancipated from fear, 
bigotry, hatred. This heritage of love, 
I believe, has cleansed me of the 
capacity to hate or despise any man. 
By the grace of God I shall strive to 
enter that Greatest Fellowship in the 
world, which is composed of all the 
good men and women, living and dead, 
who gave their lives in quest of truth, 
service and love for the redemption of 
mankind. 

And this is the spirit and compelling 
purpose of the Christian mission. 
Christ summed it up in his dedica- 
tion: “Even the Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” (Mark 10:41) 


by Edwin T. DAHLBERG 


President of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., and 
Pastor of the Delmar Baptist Church, 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Our Christian 


world mission— 


The gate leading to the University College of Ghana, at Accra, symbolizes 
new day in Africa, where the Church has stressed the importance of educo 


1 Sb aet in 1953, following the meeting of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches in Lucknow, 
India, it was my good fortune to spend several days at the 
University of Gauhati in Assam. 

One evening I was asked to share in a discussion group 
made up of a number of the Christian students on the 
campus. Among these students were young men whose 
grandfathers had been head-hunters in the Naga Hills 
and the Garo Hills a generation or two ago. Some of the 
students themselves had never seen a water faucet or an 
electric light until they came to Gauhati. But nowhere 
in the world have I run into more alert and intelligent 
questioning. 

Some of the issues they brought up were these: 

(1) Why is the Roman Catholic Church not in the World 

Council of Churches? 

(2) Gandhi was not a Christian. What about his admis- 
sion to the kingdom of heaven in the world to come? 
(3) What did the Central Committee of the World Council 
think of Gandhi’s policy of non-violence? 
(4) Are not violence and non-violence equally harmful, 
if they are only a front for ambition? 
(5) Was not Gandhi’s fast unto death program the only 
alternative to bloody revolution? 
(6) Must we not sometimes be guided by circumstances 
rather than by our ideals? 
It was an exciting session, closed with prayer, and with 
a testimony as to why we believed Christ was the final 
hope of the world. 

All this indicates that the world mission of the Christian 
Church today is a two-way street. No longer can we as- 
sume that missions is wholly a matter of sending Amer- 
ican or European missionaries to remote outposts of the 
earth with the message of Christ, and with such healing 
and educational ministries as the churches may be able 
to provide. Today there is a come-back. Not only are 
the younger churches pressing home to us intensive ques- 
tions as to the nature and content of the gospel we pro- 
claim, but they are challenging the moral and spiritual 
practices of the western culture from which we come, 
and asking for a share in the administrative policies and 
controls of the missionary program itself. 


Non-Christian religions come west 


The change from the one-way to the two-way street is 
evident still further in the penetration of western civil- 
ization by the non-Christian religions also. 

Visitors to the city of Washington, D.C., can now see in 
one of the most beautiful suburbs of that capital city a 
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Muslim mosque of exquisite architectural design, / 
whose minarets there.sounds daily the prayer call: “T 
is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
far has the faith of Islam entered into the plura 
religious scene in America that at the Christmas se 
two years ago the Muslim leaders said that if the Bet 
hem star was to shine at the top of the Christmas tre 
the White House lawn the star and crescent of the Mu 
faith should also be there, since Islam also represe 
the peace of God. 

This growing influence of the Mohammedan comm1 
in America was dramatized for me personally in my 
city of St. Louis on two occasions in recent months. 

One instance was when I drove through the sectic 
north St. Louis where the residents are almost all Neg 
and found a store front mission with this sign in 
window: 

MOHAMMEDAN CENTER 
ALL RACES WELCOME 

In view of the racial discrimination so often four 
our Christian churches, who can doubt the appez 
members of the Negro race of a religion that has 
noticeably hospitable to all races? Whether in Am 
or in Africa this is a missionary factor to be reckoned ° 
Some of our missionaries in Asia tell us that what 1 
place in Little Rock or Norfolk hits the headlines o 
newspapers in India and Burma the next morning. 
did former Congressman Brooks Hays say in his p 
dential address at the Southern Baptist Conventio 
Louisville during the summer of 1959, “As Christian 
cannot avoid facing up to the integration issue, as w 
and patiently as possible. Interested as we are in spi 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ to all nations, we mu 
all things be obedient to the teachings of the 
Testament.” 

A second experience with the Muslim faith was « 
open forum of various religious faiths held in Gre 
Chapel of Washington University, St. Louis, during 
height of the Middle East crisis in 1956. A young Mol 
medan student stood up during the debate, and 
earnestly, “How can I remain silent, when people s 
disparaging!y of the Prophet whom I love?” He s 
as sincerely of his love for Mohammed as we wou 
our love for Christ. 

Young people like these are often found in the 
gregations of our American churches on Sunday mor 
On almost any Lord’s day I can see in my own cong! 
tion at the Delmar Baptist Church students from I 
Jordan, Formosa, Japan, or Nigeria. Some of then 
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‘\ristians. Some are non-Christians. It is always a 
|minder to the man in the pulpit that he can never 
ka scornfully of other faiths—whether or not nationals 
je present. He must match the teachings of Christ and 
je discipleship of Christ’s followers against the best 
‘achings and practice of Buddhism, Hinduism, Judaism, 
johammedanism, and all the other faiths that are com- 
iting for the attention of the twentieth century world. 
\It is very important that in Christian education pro- 
Jams we should take account of this growing com- 
‘unication of the world’s major religions. 


lople are learning about other faiths 


|More and more people are becoming acquainted with 
le faiths of mankind through secular channels. The 
fries of articles that appeared in Life Magazine is a case 
| point. Radio and TV programs carry a similar con- 
int. All this stirs up a lively public interest in the 
jachings of these faiths. Before Dr. Huston C. Smith 
|ft the department of philosophy at Washington Univer- 
ity to become a faculty member at the Massachusetts 
listitute of Technology he gave a series of lectures over 
ie of the St. Louis radio stations on comparative religion. 
redit was given for those who wished to enroll in the 
yurse on a study and examination basis. The curricular 
jaterial was made available for those who might desire 
ie literature, even though they did not register for credit. 
isteners were also encouraged to phone in to the station 
ich questions as they desired to have answered. Hun- 
reds registered for the course. So great was the rush 
f questions after each lecture that. the switchboard op- 
tator found it hardly possible to take any other incoming 
¢ outgoing calls. 

| There are both values and dangers in the current desire 


kintu, a college student in Uganda, paints “The Transfig- 
tion,” clothing Jesus in the typical dress of a chief. 


Model of the new Cathedral Church at Kurunegela, Ceylon. 


Pictures, pp 5, 6, World Christian Education 


to know more about other religions. The value is that 
people become more tolerant and broad-minded, as they 
discover the rich treasures in other faiths than their own. 
But the danger is that a certain proportion of the public 
will come to the conclusion that all religions are equally 
good, and that what we should aim for is a synthetic or 
synchretistic faith that will embody enough of the best 
elements in each teaching to make the sum total a uni- 
versal religion. This makes for an easy-going attitude 
whereby people do not work very hard at any faith. They 
say, “Why intrude into other people’s beliefs? We are 
all aiming at the same thing, and going to the same place.” 
Thus the nerve of our missionary witness is cut, and 
religion becomes a passive thing with neither glow nor 
conviction. 

The present situation, which is particularly congenial 
to some of the Oriental faiths, should challenge Christians 
to make a study in depth of the good news of God as it is 
presented in Jesus Christ. What is the real content of 
the gospel? What is the nature of its authority? What 
is the reason for its urgency? The answer to these ques- 
tions calls for some of the most intensive theological study 
since the beginning of the Christian era. 

Some of the denominations are engaging now in over= 
seas consultations which are proving to be exceedingly 
profitable. It was my privilege to attend one such con- 
ference, to which the American Baptist Convention 
brought missionaries and nationals from all over the 
world. It was the universal testimony of those who came 
to Green Lake, Wisconsin, for these conversations that it 
was one of the most thought-provoking experiences of a 
lifetime. 

Several things emerged from this two-way discussion 
of mission problems. 


Churches are not “foreign” but “native” 


First and foremost was the increasing emphasis on the 
indigenous church. It is not possible today for policies 
and strategies to be determined by the mission boards in 
the western missionary-sending countries alone, with 
the younger churches as passive recipients of financial aid. 
Modern missions are based increasingly on a policy of 
partnership, with the nationals of every country taking 
over more and more of the direction. This has been the 
practice for some time past in some countries, such as 
Burma. While there are many problems attached to this 
development, and much patience is required, it makes for 
a much more wholesome fellowship and a stronger indige- 
nous leadership. 

The importance of this procedure looms up more and 
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“The Risen Christ’’ (detail), mahogany carving by Ben Enwon- 
wu of Nigeria, in the Chapel of University College, Ibadan. 


more as nations everywhere are in revolt against every- 
thing that savors of imperialism or colonialism. Among 
those peoples that have been cut off completely from the 
older churches by reason of war or revolution, this leader- 
ship of the nationals becomes the chief hope of Chris- 
tianity’s survival. 

Temporarily there may be complications. For example, 
a medical missionary in one of the newer African coun- 
tries reports the exasperating situation resulting from the 
unionizing of the entire hospital staff. Over-eager some- 
times to exert their new-found authority, orderlies or 
secondary staff members may demand a meeting for a 
decision on the most inconsequential matters, so that the 
very doctor who built the hospital from its inception may 
find himself hamstrung at every point in his healing 
ministry. This is inefficiency and frustration in the ex- 
treme. But it is a part of the growing-up process of the 
younger nations, and we shall have to reckon with it for 
a long time to come. 

The other side to it is that the major proportion of 
nationals are cooperating with the missionaries in a 
brotherly and encouraging way. We may confidently 
expect stronger and better churches as a result. As Dr. 
D. T. Niles has said: “In Asia we do not wish you to 
bring American Christianity to us as a potted plant. 
Rather we would have you bring it to us as a seed, which 
we can plant in soil that is native to our culture.” 

A second realization emerging from these overseas con- 
sultations and conferences now being held everywhere is 
that there is growing unity among the churches. 


Unity is needed—abroad and at home 


It would amaze some of our home-grown Christians in 
America if our mission boards should publicize all that is 
taking place in the way of church unity on the mission 
field. The younger churches are miles ahead of our 
American churches in many areas, notably in India, 
Burma, and Africa, as well as in certain sections of the 
church in Japan. Not only are there the Christian coun- 
cils of these nations, but actual exchanges of members 
from one denomination to another. The home churches 
may find this hard to understand. But in non-Christian 
lands it is a most logical development. If an animist, a 
Buddhist, or a Hindu has been converted to the Christian 
faith in one village and then moves to some other section 
of the country where the churches are of a different 
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denomination from that in which he was baptized, : 
most disconcerting to him to have it implied that 
not in a full sense a member of the Christian church, 
may even disillusion him to the point of reverting to | 
original faith. As one Hindu Christian said, why 
brother had come into the Christian fellowship by way 
another denomination, “Before we became Christians | 
met in one temple. But now we are in different tempi 
though we wish to be brothers in Christ.” 

It is this predicament that makes the conversa 
between the World Council of Churches and the Int 
national Missionary Council so significant today. He 
ever it is brought about, we must work unceasingly 
bring about the unity for which Christ prayed. Oth 
wise it will be difficult for the world to believe. We hi 
a solid biblical foundation for these ecumenical cony 
tions, not alone in the teachings of Jesus but in the teas 
ings of the apostles. Thus we find Paul writing to 
Ephesians (4:13), “Until we all attain to the unity of | 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to mati 
manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fullness 
Christ.” Paul here lays down two conditions of mati 
Christianity: the unity of the faith, and the knowledge 
the Son of God. It is interesting that he put unity fi 
It is as though unity were even a prerequisite to - 
knowledge of Christ, in the fullest meaning of that kno 
edge. In any case, unity and knowledge go togetk 
Nowhere is this recognized more than on the fore 
mission field. 

Such recognition is important for the home miss 
field as well. The Long Range Planning Conference 
Program and Field Operations, held in Atlantic C 
under the auspices of the National Council of Churel 
November 4-6, 1959, laid great stress on more cooperat 
planning in all areas of the Christian enterprise. 
likewise, did the Consultation on Church Planning « 
Research, held at Indianapolis two weeks later. A 
rightly! During the year 1957, for example, $800,000, 
was spent in new church buildings in America. H 
much of this money was wisely spent? Were the r 
churches located as intelligently as they might have be 
Was it necessary that all of them should have been bu 
Were they competitive? 

Unified planning and research would help to ans\ 
these questions. They need to be answered, quickly : 
decisively. A young couple whom I married two ye 
ago are facing the problem very personally. They 
members of a church in one of the older inner-city ar 
where the white population is rapidly giving way to 
all-Negro community. Many of the younger people vw 
the church to stay where it is, and to serve the neighb 
hood by becoming an integrated church. Most of the 
hundred members, however, wish to move the chu 
into a suburb. But even they are divided. There i 
suburb that could very well be served by a new chu 
of that denomination. But three hundred of the six hi 
dred live in a pleasant residential section where there 
already two or three active churches of the same deéno! 
national fellowship (not Baptist churches, I hasten 
add!). It looks now as if the move were going to be i 
this area, and a new church, without a future, would 
built there. The result is that a moral and spirit 
vacuum may develop in two communities—the Ne 
area, and the needy suburban area. No wonder P 
cried to the confused and divided Christian people 
Corinth, “We beseech you on behalf of Christ, be 
conciled to God” (II Corinthians 5:20). 

In the midst of all the overshadowing issues of our ti 
—war and peace, racism, Communism, “scientism,” s 
ularism, sectarianism, and “hoodlumism’’—let us keer 

(Continued on page 26) 
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5 PURPOSE of missionary edu- 
tion, is stated simply by D. Camp- 
ll Wyckoff: to help Christians “to 
\derstand and to undertake” their 
\ssion as Christians. 
How shall this be accomplished in 
e local congregation? That is not 
nple. It involves much more than 
e learning of the names of “our” 
issionaries and the assimilation of a 
w facts about their activities in 
range lands afar. The Christian is 
| be helped to understand his mis- 
on. Effective missionary education 
ill therefore be concerned with a 
isic understanding of the nature of 
le Christian faith and of the church 
hich is an expression of that faith. 
will help members of the congrega- 
on understand the church’s mission 
| their own day, with its peculiar 
soblems and opportunities, and every 
hristian’s responsibility to share in 
Ufilling it. 
The Christian is also to be motivated 
. undertake his Christian mission. 
he church’s program of missionary 
lucation will therefore seek not only 
. awaken and deepen his sense of 
srsonal mission, but will also open up 
» him specific ways in which he can 
ke his part in the missionary pro- 
‘am through the intelligent invest- 
ent of thought, prayer, service, and 
aterial goods. 
This seems a large order, and it 
It calls for careful long-range 
anning, competent leadership, and 
sayerful cooperation throughout the 
lurch. But it can be exciting, for 
issionary education deals with ex- 
ting things. And it can mean the 
fference between a_ provincial- 
inded, self-serving, static, and wan- 
g church and one which throbs with 
tality and purpose in every phase 
its life. It can help a church to 
shieve a world view, be openhearted, 
id be eager to help abreast of what 
happening across the world. 
This kind of missionary education 


obviously not something apart from. 


e general Christian education pro- 
am of the church. It is an intrinsic 
rt of it. In an adequate program of 


Let's get organized 


by Genevieve BROWN 


Until recently Executive Secretary, 


Department of Missionary Education, Disciples of Christ, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Christian education, the entire cur- 
riculum is permeated with the mis- 
sionary motive and spirit. Provision 
is made for definite missionary con- 
tent in every phase of the program. 
In addition, there will be special op- 
portunities for missionary education— 
for lifting up timely emphases, for in- 
tensive consideration of specific phases 
of the church’s mission, for dramatiz- 
ing the significance and the urgency 
of the missionary task. 

Denominations vary in the way in 
which they recommend the organiza- 
tion of missionary education in the 
local church. The outline given here 
should be compared with the recom- 
mendations made by the denomina- 
tion, and changed as needed. This 
outline is merely an attempt to show 
clearly what needs to be done and 
who may be responsible for seeing 
that it is done. 


Formation of committee or committees 


In some churches there may be two 
committees on missionary education, 
one responsible to the Christian edu- 
cation department, one to the missions 
or Christian-outreach department. In 
such cases there should be the closest 
cooperation between them. Only so 
can the whole missionary education 
program of the church be coordinated 
in its planning and be continuously 
held in review. This cooperation may 
best be achieved through some over- 
lapping of membership and through 
joint meetings. 

Membership of the committee may 
include superintendents or teachers in 
the church school departments, spon- 


sors of youth groups, youth leaders 
themselves, and persons in organiza- 
tions especially charged with study or 
with missionary activities. There may 
also be some persons from the con- 
gregation at large who may have no 
special responsibilities in the ongoing 
educational program but whose in- 
terest and abilities in the field com- 
mend them for this service. Qualifica- 
tions for all members of the committee 
should include a genuine commitment 
to the outreaching mission of the 
church and some knowledge of the 
processes of missionary education, or 
the willingness to acquire such knowl- 
edge. 

The chairman of the committee 
must be one who understands the 
whole educational program of the 
church as well as the ways in which 
the missionary task of the congrega- 
tion is carried on, so that the program 
recommended by the committee will 
be both challenging and feasible. He 
must have the confidence of the de- 
partments and organizations through 
which the program will be carried out, 
so that they will look to him and his 
committee for guidance as they make 
their specific plans a part of the com- 
prehensive program of the church. 


Special giving projects 

Within the common missionary in- 
terests and objectives of the con- 
gregation, departments and organiza- 
tions will have freedom to undertake 
projects of study and activity suited 
to their particular needs, interests, and 
abilities. This includes special giving 

(Continued on page 9) 


How to Stimulate Interest in the Church’s Mission 


1. Include missions in all corporate prayers. Pray for known missionaries by name. 


2. List as a staff member on your bulletin and letterhead any missionary the church may sponsor. 


3. Carry brief news items about mission work in your church bulletin, paper, or newsletter. 


4, Make contributions to “the church’s mission” a part of the regular church budget. 


5. Remember that “missions” means “people.” Report on individuals rather than on statistics. 


6. Encourage personal contacts with foreign students and furloughed missionaries. 


7. Encourage reading books on missions and international affairs and watching foreign documen- 


taries on TV. 
ay 1960 
Pans 2 


Missionary Education in the Local Chur 


Organization 


Committee on Missionary Education B 


Section responsible for working with the Section responsible for working with the 
Department or Board of Christian Education | Department or Committee on Missions or 
Christian Outreach 
(Membership representative of all interests. See ‘Formation of Committee” in text.) A 

Responsible for Missionary Education in: 


Congregation as a whole. 


Responsible for Missionary Education in: 
Children’s division of church school. 


Youth division of church school—junior high, senior high 
and young people. 


Men’s fellowship. 


Women’s organizations. 


Se cee ops yous aduleeac alu aspen Special courses in schools of Christian living, Lenten scha 


Summer activities, such as vacation church schools, camps, of religion, etc. j 
conferences, work-camps. ¥ 


Leadership education classes. 


Means of education 


Special units on missions in the regular curriculum. Means of education 


Extra sessions on Sunday or other times when current Sermons and addresses on missions to the seonSregas 
Friendship Press materials are used. Presentation of the missionary and benevolence progr 
of the church, particularly at time of budget-making 


Special giving projects for departments, with informational : 
P 2 Se) P financial canvass. 


and inspirational programs concerning these. 

(See “Special Giving Projects” on page 7) 

Helps for the home—books, activity suggestions, ideas for 
visits, etc. 


Units on missions in adult fellowships and organizatio 


Library service and promotion of personal reading on na 
sions, international affairs, human relations. 


Regular notes in church bulletin and news letters regard 
missionary work; bulletin board displays. 


Dramatizations, parties, visits from missionaries and na- 
tionals. 


Integration of people from other countries into church Recognition of foreign students, stimulation of hospital 


school and camp groups. 


Work-camps at home and abroad for young people. 


Support of missionary or some specific missionary project. 


Audio-visuals, drama, displays. 


Missionary institute built around a visiting missionary or other 


person of special competence. 


toward them. 


Common Projects 


and for inspiring 


Fellowship occasions with missions emphasis. 


School of missions when whole church gathers for graded st 
presentations of the mission of the chur 


Tours to mission projects. 


Program for congregation and church school together, shar 


experiences and things learned. 


Late Spring 


Meet for overall planning for coming 
year. Clear dates in church calendar for 
specific missionary education occasions. 
Encourage leaders to attend denomina- 
tional or interdenominational summer 
schools or conferences on missions. 
Assign responsibilities for work to be 
done during the summer: 
Preliminary plans for school of mis- 
sions, including enlistment of faculty. 
Information regarding community or 
local church leadership schools to be 
held in the fall, and inclusion of mis- 
sionary education courses in them. 
Plans for World Wide Communion 
Sunday, first Sunday in October. 


Plans for any missionary activities for 


A Time Table 


early fall, such as a presentation of 
the church’s missionary and benevolent 
work to the congregation, or a mis- 
sionary institute. 

Information in regard to missionaries, 
nationals, or others available for com- 
ing year. 


Plans for missionary education in the 
vacation church school and summertime 
activities. 


September 


Examine outlines of curriculum for the 
year to determine at what period special 
emphasis will be given missionary educa- 
tion. 


Offer resources of committee to depart- 
ments and organizations where needed in 


the missionary education phases of tl 
work. 
Order Friendship Press study books < 


materials for all departments and 
teachers in school of missions. 


Order books for 
library. 


missions section 


Complete plans for school of missions. 
Begin series of notes in church bulletin 
parish paper. 

Present plans for the year to teach 
staff. 


Promote leadership education class am« 
teachers. 


Schedule speaking dates in various 
ganizations for nationals, missionaries, 
other speakers, 
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e Methodist churches of one district.on Long Island 
ed in holding a World Mission Festival. Much interest 


on V. Kofod 


ctober 


unch reading program. 


operate with worship department in 
servance of World Wide Communion 
inday. 


old parents’ meeting to consider mis- 
nary education in the home. 


esent outreach program to the congre- 
tion in preparation for financial canvass. 
gin leadership education class for teach- 
. 


ovember 

old missionary institute, if visiting mis- 
nary or Other speaker is available; or 
esent a film or play based on one of the 
ar’s study themes. 


an with departments and organizations” 


cooper- 


to make Christmas service projects educa- 
tionally meaningful. 


December 


Present display of ‘missionary books as 
suitable Christmas gifts. 


Entertain foreign students and others from 
abroad in homes during holidays. 


January 


Promote attendance at school of missions; 
order study materials for class use. 


Present missionary service as possible vo- 
cation to young people during Youth 
Week. 


Begin plans for enlisting attendance at - 
summer conferences and camps. 


February 
Hold school of missions. 


was expressed in the various displays of cultural objects 
and missionary projects. See also pictures on pages 14,23. 


Observe Brotherhood Week and Race Re- 
lations Sunday. 


March 


Plan a spring visit to a home mission 
center. 


Evaluate school of missions in anticipa- 
tion of next year’s school. 


April 

Provide information on church’s mission- 
ary program to new members following 
pre-Easter evangelism period. 

May-June 


Complete plans for participation in sum- 
mer vacation schools, conferences, and 
camps. 


Review and evaluate work of the year. 


__ (Continued from page 7) 

‘ojects and service activities. An- 
lal or seasonal denominational em- 
lases upon certain broad phases of 
issionary work may provide for a 
loice of causes or persons for finan- 
al support. An ongoing congrega- 
onal responsibility, such as the sup- 
rt of a fraternal worker or link 
issionary, may allow a particular 
‘oup to accept a certain portion of 
at support. A department or or- 
nization may choose to underwrite 
ie cost of a specific piece of mis- 
onary work which is within the 


regular denominational missionary 
budget. Such special projects particu- 
larize and bring to life the missionary 
program and provide opportunity for 
vital and meaningful missionary edu- 
cation. When appropriate consulta- 
tion and clearance take place, and the 
projects are seen as a part of the total 
missionary activity of the congrega- 
tion, the unity of the program is safe- 
guarded. 

These are a few of the ways in 
which missionary education may be 
carried on in the local congregation. 
A creative educational committee and 


resourceful groups in the church will 
find many others. Utilizing the ave- 
nues available, such as those sug- 
gested, will be, of course, only their 
first step. They will keep in mind 
always the objective of their task: to 
help persons to understand and to 
undertake their Christian mission. 
By this objective they will continually 
test the quality of their program. For 
in the final analysis, what the people 
in the congregation feel, say, and do 
about their missionary responsibility 
will be the real measure of its effec- 
tiveness. 


tnterpretin 


How they did it 


A report on methods churches are using to communicate the 


\ \ HEREVER churches have 
grasped the new understanding of 
their mission, creative and dynamic 
methods have been used to communi- 
cate the sense of urgent dedication to 
the people. Going far beyond the tak- 
ing of a special offering for ‘“mission- 
aries to the heathen,” Christian lead- 
ers today are making a conscious ef- 
fort to show their people that mission 
is not only the heart of the gospel but 
also the focus of a congregation’s life. 


Throughout the whole 
congregation 


One of the key insights of the new 
understanding of mission is that all 
members of the church need to be con- 
cerned and active. It is not enough to 
have a “Ladies’ Quilting Society for 
East African Missions.” Great strides 
are being made in churches of many 
denominations to help each member 
recognize that the church’s mission is 
his mission. 

One of the popular ways of doing 
this is through family night programs 
which involve the whole congregation. 
Sometimes the programs for these pe- 
riods are devoted to mission study. 
When such programs are held in 
series, they may be called a School of 
Missions, though such Schools are also 
held in some churches on Sunday 
morning. j 

For nearly ten years, the Mt. Olivet 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, has 
had regular Sunday evening “Fellow- 
ships for All.” Besides a short worship 
service and a light supper, there is a 
forty-five minute program each week 
that is graded for every age group. 
Mission education has been carefully 
integrated throughout. 

The first- to third-grade boys and 
girls, for example, have learned about 
“Banu, a boy of India,” “Rosita, a girl 
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“new look” in missions 


by J. Martin BAILEY 


Business Manager, International Journal 
of Religious Education 


of South America,’ and have heard 
stories from Africa. The fourth-, fifth=, 
and sixth-graders made hand puppets 
to tell the story of medical mission- 
aries. “The Fellowship for All” also 
includes the junior and senior con- 
firmation courses where the pastors 
explain the missionary program of the 
denomination. There is also a Fresh- 
man Club (for ninth graders), the Hi- 
League, a young adult group, and a 
church orientation class for new adult 
members. The adult program is a 
world affairs’ seminar drawing states- 
men, senators, and newspapermen as 
leaders. 

The Fellowship Committee of the 
Westport Presbyterian Church, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, plans a family din- 
ner series each year devoted to the 
mission study themes. Mrs. John R. 
Marty, the assistant to the minister, 
reports that the Fellowship Committee 
is augmented by one member each 
from the Women’s Association, the 
Men’s Council, adult church school 
classes, and youth groups. 

Because the program draws all age 
groups, dinner is served at 6:15 and 
the program closes promptly at 8:00. 
There is variety in the vrogram for- 
mat. Sometimes a single presentation 
is made for youth and adults (the 
nursery and grade children having a 
separate program), and sometimes the 
group is divided into as many as seven 
study groups. 

The Rev. Charles E. Terry, of the 
Middletown, Pennsylvania, Presbyter- 
ian Congregation has been experi- 
menting with a weekday family night 
program in which family units remain 
at home. 

“The church-home family night,” as 
Mr. Terry calls it, “includes worship, 
study, and fellowship, and has stimu- 
lated a great interest in and concern 
for the church’s mission.” 


eo 


Obviously, strong coordination 
the family-group’s program was r 
quired. “Otherwise, who is to kne 
whether a particular family loses i 
terest, whether the pressure of outsi 
responsibilities may cause the pr 
gram to flounder, or whether the pe 
ents approach their preparation se 
ously?” 

Among the practical suggestic 
which Mr. Terry offered to each fam 
were these: 

a. Have everyone verbally and ¢ 
tively participate. 

b. Let your program be natural a 
flexible. 

ce. If unexpected company arriv 
tactfully try to include them. 

d. Seek to make the entire eveni 
as normal a family experience as pi 
sible. 

e. Have the entire family pres 
for the evening meal. 

f. Following the meal, have the ¢ 
tire family help clear the supper dis] 
from the table, wash, dry, and ] 
away. This is a family affair. 

g. Gather together in the liv 
room for a short devotional period. 

h. Read aloud a story or chap 


A white donkey with big ears was il 
marionette show produced by juniors 
an Arabian Nights Festival in Milwauk 
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the mission study book and fol- 
with discussion. 
|. Use your ingenuity to develop 
Jne project pertinent to the theme 
lich will last for several weeks. 
At the end of six weeks, each family 
rticipated in a Missions Festival at 
e church. Many of the families told 
t. Terry they planned to continue a 
yrship and study evening at home 
ch week. 
An understanding of the church’s 
neern for persons in other countries 
ay also be fostered in discussions of 
orld affairs and international rela 
ns. _In such a discussion series, the 
embers of the Westport Presbyterian 
turch in Kansas City took “A Cool 
ok at Some Hot Spots.” One eve- 
ng each was devoted to China, India, 
pan, Iran and Iraq, and Indonesia. 
sixth evening was devoted to “What 
aristian People Can Do About World 
fairs.” 


on all the world” 


Not only should the whole church 
» concerned about its mission, but 
e horizon of its interest should in- 


See “Christian Education and Interna- 
nal Affairs,’ a special issue of the Jour- 
l published in November 1959. Order 
ank on page 31. 


clude the whole world. Some mission- 
ary educators have pointed out that 
the Great Commission was not to “go 
into the Belgian Congo,” or to “make 
disciples of Nepal and Micronesia” but 
to “Go into all the world,” and “make 
disciples of all nations.” 

Because of this, congregations are 
called to acknowledge that the mission 
of the church is an ecumenical mis- 
sion, and that although the Congrega- 
tionalists may have work in South 
Africa, the purpose is to make African 
Christians rather than African Con- 
gregationalists. Furthermore, Congre- 
gationalists back home need also to be 
concerned about Malaya where the 
Methodists are at work. 

Similarly there are increasing at- 
tempts being made to overcome the 
bifocal view that has separated “home 
missions” from “foreign missions.” 
There are administrative reasons for 
this separation, to be sure, but Chris- 
tians need to be concerned for the one 
mission of the church. 

How has this been accomplished in 
local churches? 

Helen D. Anderson of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church in Minneapolis ar- 
ranged a family night program using 
as a theme: “Around the World in 80 
Minutes.” The group “visited” mission 


fields in Africa, South America, the 
Far East, and India. 

Similarly, the Wantagh Memorial 
Congregational Church, on Long 
Island, invited its members to a “world 
tour.” It seemed appropriate that sev- 
eral air lines pilots in the congregation 
act as guides aboard “Church World 
Airlines.” 

Other formats, also, have been used 
to accomplish the same end. A World’s 
Fair was given by the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Wichita, Kansas, 
complete with exhibits featuring vari- 
ous countries, an hour-long pageant, 
and a foreign foods supper. 

During a “Progressive Evening on 
Missions” the youth of Vergennes, 
Vermont, visited ten different homes 
in the city. At each house a person 
dressed to represent another country 
served appropriate refreshments, and 
told about the mission work in that 
land. 

The Congregational Church of Boun- 
tiful, Utah, conducts a School of World 
Friendship on six Sunday mornings 
each fall, and one year the Westport 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas City 
conducted a mock six-weeks’ world 
cruise, to help members of the con- 
gregation get a better view of the 

(Continued on page 47) 


A coffee house 
in a tent was 
one of the 
attractions at 
the Arabian Nights 
Festival held 

a year ago by 
the Faith 
Evangelical 

and Reformed 
Church in 
Milwaukee. 

The program 
included Turkish 
folk songs, tales 
of Ethiopia, 

a marioneite 
show, a Persian 
garden, and 
special Near 
Eastern foods. 
(See picture, p. 23) 
This festival 

was part 

of a church- 
wide study 

of the Middle 
East. 


Photographs, 
Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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interpretin 


In the world 


of the child 


Based on contributions from several 


children’s workers 


“Lae PRIMARY CLASS had been 
studying about American Indians for 
several weeks. They had learned about 
the ways in which many Indians of 
today are taking their places in the 
social and economic life of the com- 
munity as professional and business 
people. Some of their stereotyped 
impressions of Indians as living in 
tents and rushing out to fight the 
settlers had been dispelled. 

However, Richard had missed these 
classes. When he returned he went to 
the wall to look at the map of North 
America on which the children had 
pasted pictures of Indians as doctors, 
teachers, ministers, and business men. 
After examining these he protested, 
“Ah, Indians can’t do things like that. 
They’re dumb.” Katie at once entered 
a vigorous defense. “They can, too! 
Indians are as smart as anybody.” 
And she proceeded to lecture Richard 
on the accomplishments of Indians, 
to the amusement and gratification of 
her teacher, who hadn’t been sure that 
Katie had listened. 

For many years teachers of chil- 
dren’s groups have taught units on 
missionary themes. They know pretty 
well how to accomplish one of the 
aims of missionary education for chil- 
dren: to develop a genuine interest in 
other nations, races, and cultures, by 
finding out how individuals live, and 
about the problems they face, their 
hopes, and their fears. They have 
also been successful in another aim: 
to learn about mission workers at 
home and abroad, and the many ways 
in which the gospel is being spread. 
The third goal of missionary education 
is: to discover that the mission em- 
phasis is inherent in the gospel. Suc- 
cess in reaching this goal is harder to 
determine. 

More and more, children’s leaders 
are coming to see that missionary 
education has essentially the same 
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goal and purpose as Christian edu- 
cation. In our churches, teachers are 
concerned that boys and_ girls shall 
become aware of God as he is known 
in Jesus Christ, and to respond to him 
in faith and love. They are concerned 
that children grow in their under- 
standing of the Church and come to 
know themselves as responsible, eager 
participants in its life. They are con- 
cerned that children shall live as 
Christians in all of their activities and 
relations to others. These are areas in 
which Christian education is involved. 
They are also areas of fundamental 
importance to missionary education. 

The motivation of missionary 
activity is not something we create. 
It is a natural and inevitable part 
of one’s response to the gospel. Be- 
cause we are Christian we want to 
offer our faith to others. The dis- 
tinctive content and focus of mis- 
sionary education is to motivate a 
desire to bring persons into the fel- 
lowship of the church who have not 
previously known themselves to be 
Christians. These persons may be 
neighborhood children whom church 
school members invite into their 
groups. They may be individuals in 
another corner of the world who are 
reached because boys and girls pro- 
vide money for the mission program of 
the church. 

Missionary education is woven into 
most curriculum materials. Denomi- 
nations publish materials for chil- 
dren’s leaders telling about mis- 
sionary projects sponsored by the 
denomination. Denominational story 
papers include stories and articles on 
related subjects. 

Friendship Press publishes story 
books for children, guides for lead- 
ers, maps, and other resources that 
are exciting to use.! These are planned 
by leaders in the children’s work pro- 
grams of the cooperating denomina- 
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tions. They are often used as bas 
materials for a unit on missions - 
the Sunday church school. Mar 
churches also offer additional oppo: 
tunities for the interpretation © 
missions, such as mission study — 
Sunday-evening or weekday felloy 
ship programs, in vacation chur 
schools, in junior camps, and in weel 
day classes of religion. 


Foundations laid in preschool years 


The world of preschool childi 
is limited to the all-important prese1 
These children are learning abo 
themselves, others, the church, ai 
the gospel through what happens 
them in their everyday experien 
If the church and its work are 
mean anything to a nursery or ki 
dergarten child, he must have a sati 
fying experience in his own chur 
group. If he is to learn to value oth 
persons, he must feel that he hir 
self counts. It is difficult, if not it 
possible, for a child to recognize t 
worth of others unless he first e 
periences his own worth as a pers 
through the way he is treated. If 
is to desire earnestly to share t 
gospel with others, he must have o 
portunities, during the first years 
his life, to share what is of value 
him. Sharing out of a sense of 1 
rights and needs of others will e 
courage this; sharing under dur 
and pressure will not. 


Primaries have wider horizons 


Primary children are learning 
read, which means they can lez 
without having to ask questions. Th 
are curious about people they ha 
not seen, about ways of living a 
thinking that are different from th 
own. They are eager to act and ¢ 
ready to take part in specific m 
sionary projects and activities. 

Primary children may invite neig 
bors and school acquaintances to th 
church when these boys and gi 
are new in the community or do 1 
attend a church. They may contrib 
from their allowances for projects 
which they are interested. 

The primary years will contin 
to develop the foundations laid in ‘ 
preschool years: a love for the chur 
a feeling of personal worth, and 


‘desire to share things of value. 


the environment is right, prime 
children will grow in their relat 
to God and begin to think of God 


‘See the announcement of materials 
1960-61 attached to this issue. Note also 
shelf of books on teaching methods 
scribed on the back cover of this issue. 
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+ Father of all men. Although a 
De rctcilsion of this concept is 
ficult, primary children can begin 
grasp it as they learn that God’s 
‘ye is extended to all equally—to 
jp migrant boy who wears shabby 
‘)thes, to the neighbor child of an- 
“ner race, to the people in other 
‘ds about whom he learns through 
} study of the work of the church 
) road. 

i 
Jhiors do something about it 

\All of the activities and methods 
jggested for working with primary 
‘ildren may be continued with 
‘niors. In addition, juniors are ready 
| explore the many areas of mission- 
y work, the life and cultures of 
‘ople of other lands, and the ways 
trough which the church is com- 
junicating the gospel. They can un- 
‘rstand and appreciate the changes 
jade in the lives of people who hear 
id respond to the gospel. They are 
ginning to comprehend time and 
ace; they are curious about many 
lings. 

Teachers should take advantage of 
ie fact that juniors are always ready 
| go places and do things, both in 
»ality and through the use of their 
lell-developed imaginations. Juniors 
iould be encouraged to read the 
boks and magazines mentioned 
arlier. They can go on field trips to 
lission centers, such as schools and 
nurches not too far away. 

Juniors are busily engaged in 
xrming general concepts that may in- 
uence their attitudes and behavior 
yw the rest of their lives. Because 
lis is true, church leaders are con- 
earned about the content of these 
oncepts. What do they think a mis- 
onary is like? What is their idea of 
hat a missionary does? What do they 
(Continued on page 48) 


Children should be included in church 
festivals or schools of missions, and 
be given a share in preparing for them. 
At a church camp, junior boys look at a 
display of objects from the Middle East 
brought back by a minister from a tour. 


Hays from Monkmeyer 


There are many 
ways by which 
children may 
learn world 
friendship. 

It is fun to put 


dolls of many lands 


in a circle of 


friendship. 


It is more meaning- 


ful to meet a 
friendly national. 
This Korean 
gentleman is 
teaching some 
primaries how to 
use an abacus. 


Leon V. Kofod 


NE eGoneny EDUCATION for 
young people is different now from 
what it was forty years ago. At that 
time few young people had been out- 
side their home states—many had 
never left their home county. Ask any 
teenager today how many states he 
has been in, and he is likely to come 
up with an impresive list. Many of 
them have been to other countries as 
well. They have rubbed elbows with 
people different from themselves; 
they think easily in world terms. 

Even for those who have not trav- 
eled much, the world has crowded in 
on them through television, radio, 
motion pictures, news reports, and 
school studies. Young people are 
aware of colorful personalities of vari- 
ous countries who make the headlines, 
of the new nations coming into being. 
They have heard of the millions who 
are hungry and homeless, of refu- 
gees, including the many children 
born in refugee camps, of illiterate 
people who can sign an official docu- 
ment with only a thumbprint. 

These young people know the word 
“missions.” They help support mis- 
sionary work. Many have met mis- 
sionaries and Christians from other 
parts of the world. They are also be- 
coming aware of a “mission” to fulfill. 
They are beginning to see that the 
mission of the church is the same 
whether it is located in the open coun- 
try or the inner city, in Johannesburg 
or Seattle. 

Such ideas have come about through 
Christian education that ministers to 
the whole person. Christian education 
helps a person become aware of the 
seeking love of God in Jesus Christ 
and to respond in faith and love. It in- 
volves youth in the mission of the 


: 


} 
n Missio 


In the widenin; 


church. It is wholly effective in the 
life of a young person only when it 
helps him understand and undertake 
the Christian mission. 


What they need to know 


1. Young people need to know what 
is happening in political, social, reli- 
gious, and economic life, and they 
need help in interpreting these events 
in relation to the mission of the 
church. These two things were at- 
tempted at the eighteenth Ecumenical 
Student Conference held last De- 
cember. College students gave serious 
consideration to nine strategic fron- 
tiers in our world: technological up- 
heavel; racial tension; militant non- 
Christian faith; new nationalisms; 
modern secularism; responsibility for 
statesmanship; the university world; 
displaced, rejected, uprooted peoples; 
Communism. 

2. Youth need to know the gospel. 
The Christian mission and Christian 
theology are inseparably: bound to- 
gether. Young people need to study 
the New Testament to find what the 
mission of the church is and to find 
their own answer to “Why missions 
anyway?” 

3. Young people need to under- 
stand the outreach of the church be- 
yond the parish. They need to dis- 


cover that the mission field is m¢ 
than geographic; it is any area 
life where Jesus Christ is not knoy 
The missionary task is evangelis 

4. Young people need to know wi 
is actually being done in the missic 
ary enterprise. They want, not romé 
tic stories, but honest stateme 
about the problems faced in the m 
sion of the church. What is rea 
happening to Christians in China, 
instance? Where is the Protest 
church having great difficulties ‘w 
nessing to its faith? Integrity is | 
sential in reporting the work of | 
church. Sometimes mission stu 
books, in emphasizing the creat 
work of the Christian communi 
tend to leave the impression t 
Christianity is spread more wid 
and has a stronger influence in | 
country considered than is actua 
the case. Missionary work and w 
ness must be examined critically. 7 
church must be alert to changing p 
terns, habits, needs, communicatio 
It is important to recognize that | 
mission of the church today demar 
new patterns of missionary service 

5. Young people need to know ab 
the ecumenical movement. They ne 
to see the church as one fellowsk 
“the whole Church bringing the wh 
gospel to the whole world.” Ti 
need to understand that the missic 


These scenes from a Missions Festival held jointly by sev- 
eral churches on Long Island show college students meeting 
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Leon B. Kof 


a Christian from India, and a high school boy telling abe 
some missionary work to which he and other youth are givin 
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| Missionary Education of Youth, 
e Board of Education of 

e Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee 


y task is no longer a one-way 
teet, that the exchange of mission- 
lies and fraternal workers is going 
{ in many countries around the 


ie 


hey learn through study 


qn the curriculum materials pro- 
ded for both Sunday morning and 
unday evening study, there are units 
4 the mission of the church. In other 
yurses not specifically on these 
lemes, leaders have an opportunity 
) help the world-wide mission of 
te church come alive. 

Junior highs, for example, in a 
lass preparing for church member- 
up, can be led to understand that 
iey are a part of a world Christian 
jllowship and that they have a place 
4 the ecumenical movement. 
|Seniors and post-high youth find 
ae mission of the church a regular 
art of their Sunday morning and 
vening sessions. In council meetings 
ney plan worship, study, and action 
round the areas of Christian out- 
each—the world-wide mission of 
he church, the ecumenical moyement, 
‘elief and reconstruction, peace and 
vorld- order. 

The college student finds himself 
involved in the life and mission of 
he church when he is called to re- 


irk and Clark 


junior high girls dress dolls in foreign costumes for a 
missions exhibit. Junior high boys at a camp talk things 


ry 1960 


vorld of youth 


think the Christian mission today in 
the face of the problems in a revolu- 
tionary world. Stimulated by the 
Student Christian Federation, campus 
Christian groups around the world 
have embarked on a four-year pro- 
gram of serious study of “The Life 
and Mission of the Church.” 


They learn through other means 


Learning about the mission of the 
church is found in many other places 
in the curriculum-program of junior 
highs, senior highs, post-high youth, 
and college students. There are many 
formal and informal occasions in the 
youth program where learning is 
taking place. Let us look at some of 
these occasions. 

They learn through worship. 
Through personal and group worship 
young people need to feel a part of 
the Christian heritage and to dis- 
cover new horizons in world Christian 
fellowship. In the church service of 
worship, in youth fellowship wor- 
ship experiences, and in the young 
person’s own daily devotional life, 
there should be opportunity to find 
God as Creator and Ruler of all life 
for all people everywhere. This dis- 
covery may lead young people to 
new experiences in prayer. Face to 
face with the demands of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, they will respond in 


James G. Saint, Jr. 


faith and love. Worship resources of 
Christians around the world should 
be available, such as When We Pray, 
When We Share, When We Work 
Together, and The Cross Is Lifted. 

They learn through giving. Giving 
is a part of the whole program of 
Christian education. What a youth 
does with his money is an expression 
of what he is and aspires to be. It is 
his personality at work. Sacrificial 
giving to the church helps him be- 
come a more responsible and depend- 
able person in society. An offering 
means more if it has been earned or 
saved by the giver and helps to main- 
tain work he understands. 

There are many ways in which 
financial giving in the youth fellow- 
ship will have added meaning: 

(a) World Youth Projects, de- 
scribed in the first three worship 
resources listed above. These are 
interdenominational undertakings, 
sponsored by national Christian youth 
councils. 

(b) A service in which young peo- 
ple are encouraged to pledge support 
to the denominational youth fund for 
special projects, or the student fund, 
after learning what is accomplished 
through these funds. 

(c) Brief descriptions of places 
where the church is at work. 

(d) Hearing read a letter from a 
church member now in military serv- 
ice, who has visited a mission project. 

(e) A tour to a nearby mission 
school, hospital, or community center. 

({f) A “Christmas - party -in-Au- 
gust.” Young people bring approved 
supplies for people in one of the mis- 
sionary schools, hospitals, homes, or 
community centers. They sing carols, 
and wrap and send the gifts to these 


over with their discussion leader, who is from India. Many 
missionaries and nationals participate in church camps. 
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stations, to be received at Christmas. 

They learn through special days. 
The observance of special days that 
have world implications stimulate 
special services or projects, either by 
the youth fellowship or by young 
people as members of the congrega- 
tion. Such occasions are: World Wide 
Communion Sunday, special denomi- 
national emphases and special yearly 
emphasis such as World Refugee Year. 

Some of the programs which may 
develop are: 

A United Nations Birthday Party 
on October 24. 


Trick or Treat for UNICEF at Hal- 
lowe’en (for the younger teenagers). 

A Thanksgiving offering for relief. 

A dramatic presentation. 

An exhibit of books and resources 


on peace education. 


A panel discussion on international 
relations, held on World Order Sun- 
day. This may be sponsored by the 
youth group but be open to all in 
the church. 


They learn through work camps. 
Many churches arrange for work 
camps in a nearby missionary insti- 
tution, where young people partici- 
pate in such things as remodeling a 
building, painting walls, or other 
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needed manual labor. Often the dig- 
ging and the building have sacra- 
mental value. One of the fruits of 
this type of experience is the Chris- 
tian community that is developed 
within the work camp itself. De- 
nominational headquarters have in- 
formation about work camps. 

The Youth Department of the 
World Council of Churches sponsors 
a number of ecumenical work camps 
each year. These help member 
churches to provide older youth and 
students with opportunities to share 
in the ecumenical movement and to 
gain ecumenical experience through 
service. These work camps for older 
youth and students grew out of the 
ruins of World War II. The program. 
has expanded so that in 1959 there 
were fifty camps in this country and 
around the world involving more than 
one thousand young people. 


They learn through exchanges of 
students. About eight denominational 
agencies now participate in the Inter- 
national Christian Youth Exchange. 
Centered in the local church, this 
program of high-school student ex- 
change gives teen-agers an oppor- 
tunity to become involved in the mis- 
sion of the church. For the academic 
year of 1959-1960, there were 105 
overseas students in the United States 
and 45 American students abroad. Ex- 
changees participate in the life of the 
local congregation of the church of 
which their host parents are members. 


Sharing in the life and work of a 


church different from his own offers 
the young person a unique oppor- 
tunity for deepening his understand- 
ing of the Church throughout the 
world and what it means to be a mem- 
ber of it. Exchange programs are also 
available for college students. 


They learn through Christian voca- 
tion. The young people of any church 
who decide to commit themselves to 
the world mission are in for a creative 
adventure. Led by the Spirit of God, 
they become workers with God, dedi- 
cating their talents to Christian serv- 
ice. When youth and students learn 
what is involved in the mission of the 
church, they find that in life work, as 
in everything else in the Christian life, 
they must put God first. This theme is 
discussed in Your Faith and Your 
Life Work, and in another article in 
this issue. 


They learn through interdenomina- 
tional opportunities. Youth Week, the 
end of January 1961, will have as its 
theme “Into All the World Together.” 
This will be one way in which mis- 
sionary themes may come alive for 
young people of all denominations. 
Projects undertaken interdenomina- 
tionally in the community, through 


’ 


the United Christian Youth Moy 
ment, help senior highs particularly 
understand and undertake the Chri 
tian outreach of the church. 

When young people read the boe 
Everywhere: A Look at the Worl 
Wide Church, they will find that wo 
beyond their own denomination a 
sumes new importance. Internatior 
relations become more than a poli 
cal concern when viewed by a Chi 
tian youth as part of his wor 
mission. John §S. Wood interprets #1 
point of view in Whose World? 


They learn through summer cam 
and conferences. The study and d 
cussion groups held in summer co 
ferences give opportunities for a wi 
variety of expression concerning f 
mission of the church for all you 
Both boys and girls enjoy songs fr 
around the world, conversations w 
missionaries and overseas studer 
stories told around the campfire 
men and women who have contrib 
ted to the mission of the chw 
around the world. Books, discussi 
guides, and maps should be read 
available. 

When the mission of the chui 
comes alive for youth and studer 
these young people gain a growi 
sense of oneness with other Christie 
everywhere and a concern abe 
helping, in Christ’s name, to m 
hurnan need wherever it exists. 


Books mentioned or for further readi 


The following books published 
Friendship Press, Box 380, New York 
N.Y. are especially helpful for young pi 
ple or their leaders: 

When We Pray, by Wilmina Rowla 
50¢. 

When We Share, by Frances Mae 
65¢. 

When We Work Together, by Willi 
Perkins, 85¢. 

The Cross Is Lifted, by Chand 
Devansen, $1.00. 

Your Faith and Your Life Work, 
Elmer G. Million, $1.00. 

Everywhere: A Look at the Wor 
Wide Church, by Rowena Ferguson, ‘ 

Whose World? A Youth Handbook 
International Relations, by John S. Wo 
$1.00. 

Turning World, by Betty Thomps 
Paper, $1:50; Cloth, $2.95. 

Wide as the World: Junior Highs « 
Missions, by Louise B. Griffiths, Pay 
$1.95; Cloth, $2.95. | 

In One Spirit: Senior Highs and M 
sions, by D. Campbell Wyckoff, Pay 
$1.95; Cloth, $2.95. 

The following books also are reco 


mended: 
One Body, One Gospel, One Wo 
The Christian Mission Today, by Les 


Newbigin. (International Mission 
Council, 475 Riverside Drive, New Y 
2 NEY (256) 


That They May Have Life, by D. 
Niles (Harper, $1.50.) 
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\ MEN’S GROUP in a church was 
cently asked what they wanted most 
r their sons to become when they 
ew up. Doctor came first; then 
igineers, managers, various kinds of 
cecutives. Why was doctor the first 
ioice? Because as a physician the 
n could make enough money to be 
iccesstul and influential at the same 
me he was “doing good.” None of 
em wanted their children to be 
inisters. Why? Because a minister 
dn’t make much money and ke 
dn’t really help people much or 
fluence the community. Teachers 
sre also not mentioned by the men. 
or were missionaries. 

This reflects something that is deep 
‘most of us—the assumption that we 
n go right ahead and seek success 
rough the occupation we choose, 
rough our activities in the commu- 
ty, even in the church, and that by 
inging certain values to all this ac- 
ity we can give a Christian char- 
ter to this success and to the com- 
titive struggle for it. This stands 
rectly in line with powerful currents 
our culture, and directly at cross 
irposes to faith in Christ and “the 
e worthy of the calling to which we 
ve been called.” What, then, is our 
ocation,” the life and work to which 
=> are called? 


alled,” not to succeed, but to die 


“When Christ calls a man,” wrote 
mhoeffer, “he calls him to die.” For 
m faithfulness to Christ meant 
posing the Nazi authorities, and he 
as imprisoned and then executed. 
ilk of dying has very little place in 
e “vocational” counselling that we 
}in our families and churches. Yet 
mnhoeffer cannot be dismissed. He 
as only saying and doing in another 
ay what Jesus himself had taught 
m. “If any man would come after 
e, let him deny himself and take up 


s cross daily and follow me.” (Luke 


23) And Jesus was crucified. So 
aking up the cross” does not mean 
nply that we are to be cheerful and 
iselfish in the everyday aggravations 
at we meet as we go about our own 
isiness. It is something far more 
dical. 

Real dying is frightening and ter- 
ole. And rightly so, because all the 
curities we have counted on so 
uch—along with God, we assure 
iselves—are stripped from us, and 
ere is only God left to trust, with an 
ementary sort of trust. But in 
arist we know also that God is for 
, so much for us that in the face 
‘en of our desertion he is ready to 
alk steadfastly into the hell of the 
ucifixion in order to reach us, to 
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free us into new life, new possibilities. 
God’s act and continuing action in the 
world calls us to total trust and grati- 
tude, to hope and obedience. 

Our vocation is this life of response, 
this placing of our lives completely in 
God’s hands to use where and how- 
ever he wills. Our obedience in this 
life of response may send us to the 
end of the earth, or across the tracks, 
to open a shabby law office in a city 
slum, to seek political office, or to be- 
come a “missionary” in the more 
technical sense of “the costly gift of 
one church to another.” 


God decides what obedience demands 


Thus there is no “missionary voca- 
tion”; there is only the one Christian 
vocation. But there is a missionary 
obedience. It is based, with all other 
Christian obedience, on the same de- 
mand of God that we place our lives 
totally at his service, in the same 
moving force of response in gratitude 
and trust. In certain geographic areas, 
as well as in certain kinds of human 
problems, the missionary intention of 
the Church has to be expressed di- 
rectly if God’s purpose for men is to 
be known and obeyed. In these places 
missionary work has to be done. 

All too often we feel that we have 
no right to counsel young people, or 
older people with experience and 
ability, to become missionaries or to 
undertake other tasks which we have 
been unwilling to do. All of us fall 
short of the life worthy of our Chris- 
tian calling. This tendency, however, 
limits the scope and effectiveness of 
our counselling. Even if we our- 
selves are failing, as we surely are, 
we dare not misrepresent the Chris- 
tian calling, radical and demanding 
as it is. Standing within our own 
struggle with the Christian calling, we 
have to point beyond ourselves; we 
have to remember that however God 
may use us, it is he who opens up to 
our young people our common calling 
and their obedience in it. 

Recently a Norge service man came 
to repair our washing machine. Our 
three- and five-year-old sons were 
absorbed “helpers.” After the repair 
man had left, both boys declared that 
they were going to be Norge men 
when they grew up. This everyday 
incident brings out an important point. 
The occupations that vividly present 
themselves to our young people, or to 
adults, are those encountered every 
day. And these may be very limited 
by geography, denomination, eco- 
nomics, sub-culture groupings, minor- 
ity status. 

The call to obedience in the mission 

(Continued on page 42) 
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interpretin 


In the complex 
world of adults 


by Helen C. SCHMITZ 


Secretary, Publications and Communications, 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 


lis GROWTH of adult education 
both in colleges and in the church, has 
been striking. Adults study for many 
reasons besides vocational advance- 
ment. Churches which offer courses 
in religion on a college or graduate 
level have found a surprising re- 
sponse. Adults learn happily and 
more thoroughly when they are chal- 
lenged by something which is difficult 
and worth their best efforts. 

The missionary outreach of the 
church has enough implications for 
serious study to keep an adult busy 
for a lifetime, not only in reading and 
discussion, but in participation in 
missionary activity. The problems 
are how to get adults to learn about 
missions, to care about missions, and 
to participate in the missionary out- 
reach of the church. 


How adults learn about missions 


Most studies show that only a 
minority of the church members sup- 
port the missionary program of the 
church and that women are prominent 
in that minority. Missionary educa- 
tion should so present information 
and provide experience that more 
people, and especially more men, will 
see the church and its mission in a 
new light. Here are some trusted 
ways to overcome indifference: 


Give missions prestige in the church. 
Capable and prominent members of 
the church are put on the Committee 
or Board of Missions. Outstanding 
laymen with intellectual and practical 
attainments are chairman of the 
Board, and director of the School of 
Missions. A person of stature will 
bring strength to the missionary edu- 
cation program. If the church is sup- 
porting a missionary, either in whole 
or in part, his name is listed on the 
church bulletin as a member of the 
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New York City 


staff and information about his work 


is given frequently in news letters 
or in oral reports. The money 
given to missions is a part of the 
regular church budget and is in- 
cluded in all data used in finan- 
cial campaigns. 


Provide for face-to-face contacts. 
People are more interested in other 
people than in general ideas. Church 
members need contacts with nationals 
from other countries whether Chris- 
tian or not, missionaries, and people 
who have traveled to. missionary 
fields. 
sions are invited to a social occasion 
in a private home to meet such.a per- 
son. The hostess and guest talk 
naturally about what they know. 
Since their basic interest is missions, 
a subject foreign to most of the other 
guests, questions will arise which can 
be adroitly turned to the mission of 
the church. Church members who 
travel may be encouraged to visit 
mission stations and bring back re- 
ports of what they have seen. 


Stimulate interest through current 
events. Weekly reports on current 
events to all adult groups keep them 
alive to the issues the church is facing 
around the world. An editorial board 
made up of intelligent young adults 
interested in world affairs gathers the 
news from the secular and the church 
press. Commentators give these re- 
ports briefly and dynamically to adult 
classes, fellowship groups, and so- 
cieties. Through these reports adults 
learn about nations struggling for 
independence, Christian groups op- 
pressed by antagonistic governments 
or economic and social crises, and 
learn also the effect of these happen- 
ings on the church of the country con- 
cerned. All countries are included, 


Persons not interested in mis-. 


whether the denomination has mis 
sionary work there or not. i 


Stimulate interest through reading 
A people without vision will peris} 
A vision is one part inspiration an 
three parts knowledge. It therefor 
follows that adults must read. Real 
istic leaders know the mass resistane 
to serious reading and to missionar 
reading in particular. However, in 
terest in'reading is stimulated throug 
good salesmanship. The librarian ¢ 
literature chairman, or whatever tit] 
he carries, is given a regular spot i 
adult education programs, when 
introduces a book briefly by deserik 
ing just enough of its contents to whi 
an appetite for more. Book tabl 
attractively arranged should be place 
where the congregation can see the! 
easily and be encouraged to borro 
or buy books. 


Provide special promotion, such « 
a School of Missions. Many church 
have a special “missionary splurgs 
sometime during the year, to promo 
the missionary themes. In son 
churches these are held on one 
more church family nights; oth 
churches have a School of Mission 
Usually there is a dinner with foc 
prepared in the manner of the cour 
try being studied. There are exhibi 
of objects from the country and | 
various activities which have bee 
going on in the study groups. The 
may be music, motion pictures, slide 
or dramatic sketches, interpreting t 
life of the people in the countr 
There will probably be special pre 
grams for each age group. If th 
celebration is related to the study g¢ 
ing on in the missionary societ 
church school, and other groups, 
will add interest and give a touch | 
glamour to the cause of missions. 


Provide study courses. Nothi 
will take the place of serious study 
missions. In churches having lar 
adult departments in the chur 
school, the group planning the cu 
riculum for the year will include 
mission study course in each term 
offerings. The total membership — 
given a chance to mention the sul 
jects they want to study. The won 
en’s society has circles where tl 
adult mission study material is studi 
in the intimacy of a small group, # 
women taking turns in studying al 
reporting to the others. Missionari 
are always welcome at various mee 
ings of classes and organizations. 


Give information about ‘missio1 
aries. If the church supports a mi 
sionary, news of his work and iten 
of interest about his family are givé 
to the whole congregation. Lette 
from the missionary are read, som 
times in part from the pulpit, al 
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n other group meetings. Churches 
which cannot support a missionary 
ake a special interest in a missionary 
elected through the pattern designed 
yy the denomination. The church 
yeople come to know this missionary 
yy his name, personality, talents, 
amily, and work. A new “special in- 
erest missionary” is chosen every 
wo or three years in order to broaden 
cnowledge and the sense of relation- 
hip to the world mission of the 
hurch. 


fow adults come to care about missions 


Adults in a church can be pretty 
vell acquainted with missions and 
till not have a feeling of personal 
oneern and emotional involvement. 
\lthough this usually grows with 
mowledge and with acquaintance 
vith persons, it can be promoted in 
ther ways. 


Through group interaction. It is 
lifficult for a man or woman to feel 
he worth of other persons and a love 
or them unless he himself is accepted 
ind loved as a person of worth. The 
hurch is the appropriate place for 
his to take place. Too often church 
roups keep their conversations and 
liscussions on a_ superficial level. 
seaders who have taken special train- 
ng or have otherwise learned how, 
ielp members of a group to share 
heir deeper feelings of apprehension 
r guilt, joys, and ambitions. When 
roup members feel themselves ac- 
epted by others and by God, they see 
vhat is meant by the power of God to 
nake new creatures, and therefore 
omething of the inspiration for mis- 
ionary work. 

Through a study of the mission of 
he church. Persons who have expe- 
ienced true Christian fellowship in 
‘rroups and have reached new depths 
f commitment to Christ will want to 
earn more about the meaning of these 
xperiences. This can come through 


| study of theology, and particularly.’ 


hrough a study of the doctrine of the 
shurch. With this as a solid basis of 
elief, concern for the missionary pro- 
‘ram is a natural result. 

Through work projects. Someone 
las said, “What you sweat for, you 
vill speak for.” A work project 
rovides the opportunity to “sweat” 
or the promotion of the church out- 
each. For many years women have 
xperienced satisfaction and de- 
eloped a sense of involvement in 
nissions by the relatively simple proc- 
ss of packing “missionary barrels.” 
Sending supplies abroad is com- 
Jlicated these days by customs reg- 
ations, but certain materials are 
1eeded by denominational relief or- 
ganizations, Church World Service, 
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and some national institutions. A 
work project may also be service to a 
missionary enterprise in the com- 
munity, such as a new mission Sun- 
day school that needs equipment, sup- 
plies, and teachers, or an institutional 
church that can use amateur labor in 
remodeling or decorating. Such proj- 
ects should be interpreted so that the 
participants will know what their 
purpose is and what the group being 
helped is trying to do. In this way 
the common neighborly response of 
giving to people in need can become 
significant as an expression of the 
mission of the church. 


How adults participate in missions 


Through giving. When church mem- 
bers give money to missions, they 
should give it intelligently, on the 
basis of knowledge of where and for 
what the money is to be used. But 
giving may be more than this. Since 
money is the tangible evidence of 
the energy spent in labor, the money 
given to a particular cause is an indi- 
vidual share init. It is a way of tak- 
ing part personally in the work of the 
Kingdom. People learn to give gladly, 
not grudgingly. What may seem like 
“sacrificial” giving to others is to 
them a simple response of sharing 
with persons they love. 


Through direct action. The mission 
of the church is to proclaim the gospel 
in its own community as well as in 
the far places of the earth. Most 
churches are well filled and happily 
occupied with an activity program and 
therefore too busy to know whether 
or not they are proclaiming the gos- 
pel to their neighborhoods. A directed 
study by the church or group of 
churches will include an analysis of 
its membership, its program, its im- 
mediate neighborhood, and popula- 
tion trends. Such studies reveal facts 
which no one has consciously seen. 
For example, one church saw that 
while there were almost no children 
within the church, the neighborhood 
was crowded with children. Another 
realized that its new members were 
almost always recruited from its own 
families because the church made no 
effort to proclaim the gospel to out- 
siders. 

Such studies should lead to an 
active program of outreach involving 
all committed church members, who 
then become themselves, in effect, 
missionaries. This is evangelism; it is 
also an expression of the mission of 
the church. 


Through prayer. Regular and fre- 
quent prayer should be offered in 
public meetings for missionaries by 
name and for the world mission in 


general. Prayer for the mission of 
the church should also be a continual 
individual practice of church mem- 
bers. Such prayer can be made spe- 
cific if some person is responsible for 
assigning missionaries or mission 
projects to church members. The re- 
quest to pray for this person or enter- 
prise may be accompanied by clip- 
pings or leaflets describing the field or 
the work of the missionary. 

Churches full of adults who know 
about missions, care about missions, 
and participate in missions are them- 
selves blessed and are a blessing to 
the world. 
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Bringing the 
to the 


es FAMILY teaches all the time. 
Parents teach as they discuss im- 
portant happenings in the presence of 
their children. In such simple things 
as taking Junior along when he buys 
a train ticket, a father teaches how to 
deal with people as well as how to 
buy a ticket. This teaching is informal 
and casual, but vital. To a very large 
extent, this is how the child learns to 
live. He develops from association 
with his parents and other relatives 
the feelings and attitudes which may 
govern his life. He picks up the tone 
of voice his parents use in speaking 
about people of other races and na- 
tionalities. He observes who is invited 
to the home, and how mother talks 
to the stranger who comes to the door. 
This, too, is the way a child learns 
to understand and participate in 
Christ’s mission. If parents want their 
child to have Christlike attitudes to- 
ward other people, they must demon- 
strate such attitudes themselves. 


Use all learning experiences 


Of course the family is not the only 
teaching influence in a child’s life. 
Children go to school and to church, 
they play with children of other fam- 
ilies, they watch television, they read, 
and they belong to clubs. Parents who 
are sensitive to these other learning 
experiences can help children evalu- 
ate them or build upon them to enrich 
the whole family’s understanding of 
the world and of the Christian Church. 

This year everyone seems to be 
interested in Africa. Let us think of 
a family situation that might well be 
factual. Jack, a teenager, got excited 
over some of the things he was learn- 
ing about Africa in school. Naturally 
he wanted to talk about it at home, 
and his parents not only listened to 
what he was saying, but got interested, 
too. They agreed to help him with an 
oral report on Africa he was to make 
at school. The father looked up news- 
paper and news magazine articles on 
Africa, told the family what they said, 
and gave them to Jack to keep. His 
older brother gave him the money to 
see a motion picture laid in Africa 
and encouraged him to watch a tele- 
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vision documentary on Africa. Mother 
had been studying about Africa in 
her missionary society. She knew that 
the public school would not teach 
about the church in Africa, so she got 
hold of the mission study book on 
Africa for Jack’s age group and read 
it with him. A sister brought home 


from the library a book on Stanley | 


and Livingstone and talked so much 
about it that Jack read it, too. As a 
consequence of all this interest, Jack 
made a good grade on his report and 
the whole family widened its perspec- 
tive. 

This same family (we will continue 
to imagine) makes it a practice each 
year to follow the church School of 
Missions emphasis with reading and 
activities at home. When the church 
was studying about Mexico they all 
read books on Mexico. They got a 
scrapbook and put into it newspaper 
clippings, magazine articles, pictures, 
and maps. They learned that there 
were Mexicans working as agricultur- 
al migrants not far from their home, 
and drove out to see them. They took 
along a Spanish-speaking friend to 
help them carry on conversations. 
While Jack played ball with some of 
the boys, his parents learned from the 
adult Mexicans why it was important 
economically for the Mexicans to 
work north of the border. They 
learned also something about the con- 
ditions under which the migrants were 
living. 


Make friends with foreign visitors 


Another might-have-been family 
lives in a college town. They feel 
they are fortunate because there are 
several foreign students in the col- 
lege. They often invite these students 
to their home. They try to have two 
or more from one country at a time. 
This is because they realize that peo- 
ple tend to think in stereotypes of 
Indians, Negroes, Japanese, and the 
like. Having a Korean in the home 
helps them and their children to un- 
derstand the warmth and friendliness 
of people who at first glance seem 
strange and different. Having two 
Koreans at the same time helps the 


children to realize that not all Korea 
are like Mr. Han, but that they are 
different as Daddy and Mr. Jon 
These friendships sometimes contin 
through letters after the students 
home. The family has a world map 
which they mark the places whe 
they have friends. One of these gues 
by the way, was a Buddhist who h 
no intention of being converted 
Christianity. This led to discussie 
of the differences between the ft 
faiths which caused all in the fam 
to rethink seriously their own belie 

One of the boys has a stamp c 
lection which has grown to impressi 
dimensions with the help of | 
friends. Stamp collecting is a go 
way to stimulate interest in otf 
lands even if one does not know an 
one there. 

The wonderful thing about fam 
education is that it doesn’t have 
follow set patterns; it can be tailoi 
to the peculiar interests of each me! 
ber of the family. Some children li 
to read. That is wonderful. Pare! 
can give them excellent missioné 
books as presents, or help them p: 
some exciting ones from the libra 
Some families like to read aloud, a 
find that reading some of the ge 
mission story books is not only f 
but helps to stimulate discussion. 


Learn through music and art 


Some children do not like to re: 
No matter. They can learn to unde 
stand and appreciate other people 
different ways. One family may 
musical; they enjoy learning abc 
other people through their music. T 
parents may even say that they ¢ 
tell the nationality of a composer 
listening to his music, because mu 
expresses nationalistic feelings a 
aspirations. They probably like f 
music and have a number of recoil 
ings of folk music from differ 
countries. How about suggesting tl 
they buy the children’s hymnal, 7 
Whole World Singing? It would hk 
to open their eyes to the cosmopolit 
nature of the Christian faith. Chu1 
hymnals and song books can do mu 
the same thing. 
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Those who live in or near cities can 
id adventure and new appreciation 
cther peoples by visiting museums. 
ten families go together to museums 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon. 
en a young child may gain respect 
> Chinese people by viewing the 
quisite ceramics on display. The 
yod carvings from Africa give in- 
‘esting insights into African culture. 
these days of extensive importing 
st homes have pictures and objects 
ide in other lands. If the parents 
press appreciation for the skill in 
ftsmanship or the artistic ability 
the persons who made these art 
jects, they will help to keep their 
iidren from feeling that their own 
untry is superior in all respects to 
1ers. 
Children can not only learn to en- 
7 studying the art of other peoples, 
t they might like to reproduce it as 
ll. There has been recently a wide- 
read interest in origami, the ancient 
panese art of paper folding. Chil- 
2n who learn to fold paper into 
ds, butterflies, dishes, and other 
ngs, come to share some of the 
ative joys of the Japanese. Many 
raries have books telling about 
nost any interest.a child may have. 


arn through sports and news 


[There are some boys who are un- 


erested in art in any form or in , 


1eral reading. Suppose a teenager 
s only two interests in life—sports 
d science. His parents could build 
these interests to extend the boy’s 
1cern to other people. His sports 
roes would probably include per- 
is of many nationalities. He would 
o readily acknowledge what other 
es and nations have contributed to 
ence. Perhaps his younger brother 
d sister like to play games. The 
rents could buy a copy of Children’s 
mes from Many Lands, and en- 
irage the children to try these out 
th their neighborhood friends. 

Watching television programs may 
netimes be a blessing. Excellent 
cumentary programs about other 
antries are shown from time to 
ie, including some on the work of 
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the Church. Some adventure pro- 
grams are set in strange lands. View- 
ing some of these programs can touch 
off family discussion and research, 
especially about problems with which 
the Church in other lands is wrestling. 
It is a good idea to keep some maps 
or a globe near the television set 
and locate the places being talked 
about. If the mission stations are also 
marked on these maps, it will help 
the family consider whether the mis- 
sion work will be affected by the 
revolutions or droughts or whatever 
the news is about the country. 


Take vacations with a purpose 


Vacations with a purpose are al- 
ways interesting. One family I have 
heard of spent their last two summer 
vacations on motor trips in which they 
visited some of the missionary enter- 
prises of their church. They wrote 
their home missions board ahead of 
time for information and studied about 
the institutions they were to visit, 
so they would know what questions to 
ask. They kept a log of the trip, and a 
scrapbook. Their pictures and reports 
to their church school classes, when 
they returned, have stimulated inter- 
est by their church in these mission 
enterprises. 

Today there are all sorts of summer 
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opportunities where young people 
may give volunteer service. Work 
camps and other projects make it 
possible for them to participate di- 
rectly in a mission project. Through 
letters, pictures, and conversation, 
they can relive this experience with 
the entire family. 

One thing all families can do is to 
remember missionaries and their work 
in family devotions and _ private 
prayers. This is most meaningful if 
the family knows personally some 
mission worker and prays for him 
specifically. The family need not be 
wealthy to make a special donation 
each year to one of the denominational 
mission stations. The board of mis- 
sions will send them the mimeo- 
graphed letters from the missionary, 
and they can respond by sending 
personal letters and cards. If there is a 
son or daughter of the same age as 
one of the missionaries’ children, they 
would enjoy corresponding with each 
other. The letters from abroad would 
be interesting not only to the child 
but to his church school classmates as 
well. 

The missionary enterprise is vast 
and the ways to participate in it are 
varied. No one person can ever be 
an expert in all its phases. But learn- 
ing about it can be a lifelong adven- 
ture for the whole family. 


It’s His World Mission, Too! 


As they face their own missionary task, church school teachers have the added 
responsibility of helping each Christian—each boy or gitl—accept the Church’s 
mission as his own. This issue of the Jowrnal is designed to help teachers, 
counselors, and leaders do that job more effectively. Additional copies are 


available; see coupon on page 31. 
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and how to use them 


by William C. WALZER 


Associate General Director, 
Commission on Missionary Education, 
National Council of Churches 


Evo EXCITING THEMES will 
form the basis of education for mis- 
sion in churches of major Protestant 
denominations in 1960-1961. The over- 
seas theme, “Into All the World To- 
gether,” dramatizes what Archbishop 
Temple called “the great new fact of 
our time’”—the ecumenical movement 
—in its mission aspects. The home 
theme, “Heritage and Horizons in 
Home Missions,” gives an opportunity 
for a courageous look at the tremen- 
dous mission frontiers facing the 
Church in the midst of the highly 
secularized society of the United 
States and Canada. 


Significant new themes for 1960-61 


Some have already asked, “ ‘Into All 
the World Together’—what does that 
mean?” Exactly what it says. For 


more than a century and a half the 
modern missionary movement has 
carried the Christian gospel to the 
ends of the earth. Thousands of ded- 
icated Christians from Europe and 
North America have witnessed to their 
faith by preaching, teaching, healing 
in lands far from home. Millions of 
others have supported them by their 
prayers and their gifts. These soldiers 
of the cross have penetrated every 
land on the globe. This is a glorious 
history, told in countless mission biog- 
raphies and written into the lives of 
millions of Asian, African, and Latin 
American Christians. 

Now we are in the early years of 
a new era in the mission outreach of 
the gospel. The Holy Spirit has 
brought forth, in nation after nation 
around the world, the Church—just as 
he did at Pentecost. In place after 
place the church is replacing the mis- 
sion as the fellowship of Christians. 
Once the Church has been planted in 
any land, it must assume responsibil- 
ity for mission, not only in its own 
land but in others. ; 


Three young people who symbolize the theme “into all the world together.” 
‘Bola Ige of Nigeria, Miss Umeko Kagawa of Japan, and Robert Gurusmany of India, 
all now or recently in the U.S. and active in the Church’s ecumenical program. 
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This fact is now a reality in Asi 
lands, where nearly 200 Asian Chr 
tians serve as fraternal missionaries 
other Asian lands. The same patte 
is beginning in Africa and in Lati 
America. Pilot projects have broug 
Asian, African, and Latin Amerie 
Christians to Europe and to Noi 
America to make their witness amo 
us where sixty millions are unrelat 
to the Church. , 


Everywhere Christians of the § 
called “younger” churches are pal 
ners with Christians of Europe a 
North America in response to t 
missionary calling of the Churt 
This is an exciting and thrilling ne 
development only faintly realized 
a few North-American Christians, ai 
completely unknown to millions 
them. The program of new bool 
maps, plays, films and filmstrips on tl 
theme will enable church leaders 
bring their congregations up to dé 
on this world-shaking developme 
in the mission of the Church, and 
give them a greater sense of parti 
ipation in a world-wide Church. 


“Into All the World Together” e 
presses the conviction that the Chri 
tian mission in our day is the whe 
Church (here and everywhere) tal 
ing the whole gospel (the “good new 
of God’s redemption of men and s 
ciety) to the whole man (his bod 
mind, and soul) in the whole wor 
(to every person in every land 
Christians of every country, cok 
culture, and communion witness t 
gether for Christ. 


The failure of the Church to w 
millions upon millions of unchurchi 
Americans points to the fact that f 
United States is still very much 
mission field. It also demonstrat 
the need for new approaches, new wi 
nessing, new horizons, for the hon 
mission forces of American Prote 
tantism. In our success-driven at 
sensation-seeking culture, what hi 
the Christian gospel to say? Is # 
Church truly ministering to the “o: 
ganization man’? What do prospet 
tive long hours of leisure, rising you! 
rebellion, and racial tensions, for e2 
ample, call for in church strategy ¢ 
the local level? How can the revolt 
tionary gospel be presented to a pet 
ple being more and more shaped in’ 
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easures from many lands and cultures 
sre shown at the World Missions Festi- 


| held by Methodists on Long Island. 
on V. Kofod 


1e mold by the influence of the mass 
edia? What has home mission ex- 
rience of the past to teach us, and 
what ways is such experience a 
andicap in this new world of the 
xties? 

These questions about the ‘mission 
our own’ land and the mission 
‘ound the world are dealt with ex- 
srtly, yet popularly, in the books, 
aps, plays, filmstrips and films, 
epared cooperatively by the de- 
mminations through the Commission 
1 Missionary Education and pub- 
shed under the imprint, Friendship 
ress. They are described in the 
nnual Announcement which comes 


} you with this copy of the Interna- 


onal Journal. 

How do all these resources eee nto 
e local church program? Only a few 
' the many possible ways can be 
iefly mentioned here. 


sing materials in study programs 


Most obviously they may be used as 
tal background and supplementary 
terial for the church school cur- 
culum, especially in relation to units 
a the mission of the Church. Teach- 
-s deeply convinced that the Church 
self is a mission and every member 
missionary will find this year’s ma- 
rials especially helpful in interpret- 
ig to students the missionary obliga- 
on which lies upon the Church and 
il Christians. Those churches which 
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have extended sessions will find these 
materials fitting in very naturally at 
many points related to the Church, 
what it means to be a Christian, and 
the Christian’s responsibility for 
world peace. 

A number of denominations find the 
mission study materials for children 
and youth unusually useful for vaca- 
tion church schools, which offer a 
day-after-day opportunity for con- 
centration on one area of study and 
project work. 

Still another place in the program 
suggested by many for the use of in- 
terdenominational mission study ma- 
terials is the weekday religious edu- 
cation program. One community found 
the Protestant young people inspiring 
their parents to new home mission 
endeavors in their own town as a re- 
sult of the study of the mission ma- 
terials. 

The mission education materials 
constitute excellent program, study, 
and discussion resources for the vari- 
ous organizations within the church. 
The youth fellowship, for example, 
find them helpful as background and 
supplementary resources to planned 
evening sessions on the Church’s mis- 
sion, and in some cases use them as 
the major basis for youth discussion 
groups. The men’s group in the 
church will find in this year’s themes, 
particularly, a challenge to their own 
thinking and Christian action both in 
our country and elsewhere. Of course, 
the woman’s societies have often been 
the major users of the materials and 
often do the best mission education 
job in the church. One denomination 
suggests that one theme be used in the 
various organizations and the other in 
the Church Family Nights described 
in an earlier article. 


The School of Missions plan 


The most rapidly growing trend in 
specialized mission education in the 
local church is the School of Missions, 
or School of World Christianity, or 
School of World Christian Fellowship. 
Whatever the name, this is usually 
similar to the Church Family Night 
plan. Families gather at the church 
for an informal pot-luck supper as 
early as the community habits permit. 
During the supper someone may read 
a letter from a missionary known to 
the congregation, or the families may 
work out simple true-and-false tests 
on the theme, or favors and foods may 
indicate the area of study. Recipes 
and games as found in “Fun and 
Festival” books are useful to give 
atmosphere. 

After the supper, the families break 
up into age groups for the study of the 
graded mission materials. Even kin- 


Turkish meatballs were served against a 
backdrop of fruit kebabs at the Arabian 
Nights Festival in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee Journal 


dergartners may have a leader read to 
them from the “Playmate” books. 
This lasts for an hour or so; then the 
group reassembles for closing worship 
and possibly a film, or games, or other 
joint activity. Dismissal is early to 
let children get to bed on time. If the 
sessions are on Sundays, they can be- 
gin earlier and close earlier. 


Libraries and reading programs 


Many less formal opportunities for 
the circulation of these books present 
themselves in the local church. They 
are superb reading material even 
when not used in a formal study 
group. Therefore they are the type 
of resource which might well be in 
every local church library. 

One church librarian told of pub- 
licizing the mission book of the month 
in each age group. This was done 
through signs, mention in the church 
bulletin and newspaper, announce- 
ment in the church school, and by 
mimeographed circulars. When the 
supply of the chosen book was all 
loaned, she had a second choice. In- 
terest was aroused to the point where 
people were as eager to secure the 
mission book as they were the best 
sellers at the public library. 

Some denominations recommend to 
local churches a planned reading pro- 
gram of books, such as the “Books 
Are Bridges” plan of the Disciples. 
Mrs. William Stark of Wellesley Hills, 

(Continued on page 43) 
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aa Our press 
of friendship 


liencr One Man’s Moon, Here’s 
How and When, Turning World, New 
Magic. Are you familiar with these 
intriguing titles? Do you recognize 
them as books having to do with the 
work of the church in its world mis- 
sion? Do you know that Friendship 
Press, the publisher of these titles, is 
the Church’s greatest source of mis- 
sion study materials? 

One of the oldest ecumenical activ- 
ities of the churches of the United 
States and Canada is the cooperative 
planning of an annual mission study 
program. This is done through an 
agency known as the Commission on 
Missionary Education, and Friendship 
Press is its publishing imprint. 

The annual mission study program 
follows a well-established pattern. At 
its heart is the choice of study themes, 
usually two in number. Some of the 
themes are geographical or concerned 
with an ethnic group. These are 
illustrated by such studies as Africa 
and Indian Americans. Others are 
topical, as are those of 1960-61: Into 
All the World Together and Heritage 
and Horizons in Home Missions. When 
a theme is adopted it must be accom- 
panied by a theme definition. 

The next step is to determine what 
is needed in the way of materials, both 
printed and audio-visual, to make the 
program effective for three age 
groups: children, both primary and 
junior; youth, both junior high and 
older youth; and adults. Some themes 
need to be adapted for certain age 
groups. In 1960-61 the adaptation for 
children is Into All the World with the 
Bible, and Good News to Share. 

A full complement of materials for 
carrying out a graded program will 
include books for study, for reading, 
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and for background, story books, pic- 
ture books and picture albums, biog- 
raphies, plays, and dramatic read- 
ings, maps, films, filmstrips and re- 
cordings. Important beyond their size 
are the leaders’ guides, with their 
suggestions for worship, study, and 
programs for all occasions. 
Specifications must be written for 
each of the pieces desired, authors 
chosen, outlines requested and criti- 
cized, manuscripts received and cir- 


culated for comment, then reworked.. 


The process is brought to completion 
with the publication of all the items 
four years after the theme was 
selected and defined. 

Friendship Press, with its colophon 
an open book above which the initials 
F P are placed, publishes something 
more than a million and a quarter 
copies of program material a year. In 
the current program it has produced 
134,778 copies of 16 items for chil- 
dren, 185,619 copies of 13 items for 
young people, 548,989 copies of 17 
items for adults, and 97,892 copies of 
27 items for general use. 

The Press name was adopted in 
1926 when men were seeking paths to 
world friendship, and mission study 
materials might serve this cause. The 
Friendship Press imprint carried its 
product into public schools, libraries, 
and the book trade. In a very real 
sense it can be said that Friendship 
Press and the Commission are one. 
They have the same board of man- 
agers, the same officers, and hold their 
annual meetings at the same time and 
place. 

The Commission, formerly the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, was in 
its forty-ninth year when it came into 
the National Council of Churches. It 
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My 
started as a youth movement. In th 
latter part of the nineteenth centur 
young people’s organizations de¢ 
icated to the missionary enterpris 
recruited candidates for the missie 
field in number far beyond availab 
support. Supporting groups were 61 
ganized among women as well as ¢ 
college campuses. Study materia 
were needed and produced jointl 
Throughout its history, the Commi 
sion has retained the marks of th 
early inheritance—the vigor of you 
and the devotion of women. i 

The Board numbers 180 person 
representing sixty-seven boards ar 
agencies of the twenty-seven men 
ber communions. These persons hai 
responsibility in their communions f 
the areas of work suggested by ft 
operation of the Commission. The 
are about thirty persons on the Con 
mission staff. Their responsibili 
call for administration, promoti 
production and distribution. Amoi 
them are age-group editors, artis 
and designers. 

The Commission’s primary task 
one of interpretation. It must ever | 
searching for answers to the questi 
of the role of the Church in toda) 
world. As stated in the 1958 Annu 
Report, “it must seek to be prophet 
courageous, forthright, and persuasi 
in leading Christian people into an i 
formed and creative participation 
the world mission of the Church.” F 
this reason, the relation of the Cor 
mission to the Division of Forei 
Missions and of Home Missions. 


vital. The insights of these grou 
influence program decisions. It is 2 
ways surprising to people in t 


churches to find that every year t 
area being studied in the mission pr 
gram is making news in the dai 
press. This has been particulai 
noticeable this year in regard 
Africa. The reason, of course, is t 
Commission’s close touch with t 
forces in these areas which indica 
coming crises. This is part of 
“prophetic” function. 

Of equal importance is the relati 
to the Division of Christian Educatic 
The Commission is richer for havi 
ready access to the results of stu 
and experiment in curriculum d 
velopment, leadership training, a 
educational processes. 

The Commission is engaged in t 
church’s task of reconciliation. 
addresses itself to the churches, 
terms of man’s need in today’s wor! 
Through it the churches are doi 
together that which otherwise th 
would be trying to do separate! 
Whatever your denomination, this 
your Commission and your Pre: 
The program, the product, and t 
leadership offered are at your servic 
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| ae series of workers’ 
A - conferences—meetings of church 
‘1001 teachers and officers—may be 
veloped with the ideas presented in 
‘'s issue of the International Journal. 
‘ggestions for four such meetings 
's given here. You can think of 
hers. If these plans are followed, 
will be necessary for each person 
vending to have access to a copy of 
‘is issue. Prices for extra copies, 
yher single or in quantity, are on 


‘sion I. “Mission” —What Do We 
Purpose — to discover the changes 
king place in the modern mission- 
‘y movement; to help each individual 
acher and officer renew his com- 
itment as a witness for Jesus Christ. 


Resources — From this issue: “Our 
hristian world mission, a two-way 
reet,” and “Christian vocation and 
issionary obedience.” Other mate- 
als: Mission Unlimited, by S. Frank- 
np Mack; One World, One Mission, 
y W. Richy Hogg; Safe in Bondage, 
y Robert W. Spike;! Monganga, 53- 
inute motion picture, color. Avail- 
ble on loan free from Association 
ilms, Broad and Elm, Ridgefield, N.J. 
SUGGESTED ProcepuRE— For back- 
round the leader of this session 
10uld read One World, One Mission 
ad Safe in Bondage. As the teachers 
rrive, have them look at the picture 
<hibit made from the material found 
1) Mission Unlimited. This should help 
) stimulate discussion and thinking 
n the theme. The leader should 
geak on “Our Christian world mis- 
on, a two-way street,” stressing 
lese points: 

1. Missionary education as essential, 
ot an “extra.” 

2. New concepts of the task of edu- 
ation for mission in American 
aurches. 

The excellent film, Monganga would 
tectively augment this talk. The film 
aces the day-to-day activities of a 
iedical missionary doctor in the Bel- 
ian Congo. Dr. James E. Ross de- 
ribes his work and his reasons for 
ding it. Monganga may naturally lead 
ito a worship experience. 
Worsuie — Ideas for worship may 
Iso be drawn from the articles men- 
oned above, especially the first sec- 
ons of “Christian vocation.” These 
leas may include: the exaltation of 
esus Christ as Lord of all life; what 
means to be “called” to Christian 
ocation; the right to evangelize and 
>) make our message known; and 
ommitment of teachers and leaders to 


‘All are available from Friendship Press, 
rough your denominational bookstore. 
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interpretin 


the undertaking of the task of edu- 
cation for mission. 


Session II. “Education for Mission” — 
As a Teacher 


PurposE — to discover how to inte- 
grate missionary education by age 
groups into the total church program; 
to find what “education for mission” 
means for each teacher in the light 
of his responsibilities. 

Resources — In this issue: “In the 
world of the child,” “In the widening 
world of youth,” “In the complex 
world of adults,” “Christian vocation 
and missionary obedience,” the cover, 
and the inside front cover of this issue. 
Other materials: In One Spirit, by D. 
Campbell Wyckoff; Wide as the World, 
by Louise Griffiths; Friends with all 
the World, by Elizabeth Allstrom.’ 

SuGGESTED ProcepuRE — Divide the 
teachers by age-group responsibilities. 

Children’s division — Present the 
material in “In the world of the 
child.” Adapt the questions asked in 
this article to the needs of your chil- 
dren and list things your teachers 
plan to do. There is excellent back- 
ground for the leader in the book 
Friends with All the World. 

Youth and student divisions — As- 
sign half of the group the article “In 
the widening world of youth,” and the 
other group “Christian vocation and 
missionary obedience.” As they read, 
ask them to consider these questions: 
What do our young people know about 
the mission of the church? Do I as a 
teacher realize what they do know and 
in what areas they need information? 
How are our young people learning 
about the mission of the church 
through their total youth program? 
Am I as a teacher presenting Christian 
vocation in a way that may lead to 


In workers’ 


conferences 


by Myrtle E. HOLLAND 


Assistant Director of Educational Interpretation, 
Commission on Missionary Education, 
National Council of Churches 


missionary obedience? Background 
reading for the leader of this session 
should include the two books, In One 
Spirit and Wide as the World. After 
the teachers and leaders have read 
the article and considered the ques- 
tions, have them share their thoughts. 
From these points, goals for the future 
should develop. 

Adult division-— Arrange for va- 
rious individuals to report on the ways 
in which adults learn about missions, 
come to care about missions, and par- 
ticipate in the mission, as described 
in the article “In the complex world 
of adults.” These areas will be cov- 


ered: face-to-face contacts, work 
projects, “special interest’? mission- 
ary, prayer, current events, read- 


ing program, self-study, special events 
such as a school of missions, the wom- 
en’s society, giving intelligently. En- 
thusiasm in presenting these ideas 
will stimulate discussion on relating 
these methods to your various adult 
groups. Assign responsibility for initi- 
ating in your own adult program 
some of the methods and activities 
mentioned. 

WorsHip — Let everyone present 
have a copy of this issue of the 
Journal, and develop a meditation 
around the theme presented on the 
striking, contemporary cover. The in- 
terpretation “Education for Mission” 
on the inside front cover might be de- 
veloped into a litany or a guided 
meditation. 


Session III. “Education for Mission”— 
In Our Church 

Purpose — To plan steps leading to 
an ongoing program of education for 
mission; to plan for experimentation 
with ways of educating for the Chris- 
tian world mission through family life 
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and through the total program of the 
church. 

Resources — From this issue: “Let’s 
get organized,” “How they did it,” 
“Bringing the world to the home,” 
“Tt’s our Press of Friendship,” “The 
wonderful world of materials,’ and 
“T believe in the Christian world mis- 
sion.” Other materials: The World 
from Our Home and Growing As 
World Friends (a filmstrip).! 


SUGGESTED ProcEeDURES — Divide into 
three groups. (1) One will include 
departmental and divisional superin- 
tendents, the minister, the chairman 
of the official board, and others in- 
terested in organizing the church 
program. (2) The second group will 
include the teachers, librarians, secre- 
taries, and others interested in study 
and program materials. (3) The third 
will be persons concerned with re- 
ligion in the home, including a repre- 
sentative from each age-group divi- 
sion. 

Group (1) will study “Let’s get 
organized” and compare the organiza- 
tion and activities mentioned there 
with the current program of mission- 
ary education in the church. Present- 
ing the information in this article 
through a flip-chart of pictures and 
charts would help create interest and 
prompt discussion. Plans for activities 


for the coming year will be drawn up 
to present to the total group and to the 
official bodies concerned. 

Group (2) will read “How they did 
it,’ “The wonderful world of mate- 
rials,” and “It’s our Press of Friend- 
ship.” They will also look through the 
Annual Announcement enclosed in 
this issue. They will suggest ways for 
distributing the materials needed and 
encouraging the integration of these 
throughout the curriculum during the 
coming year. 

The leader of group (3) should read 
for background the pamphlet, The 
World from Our Home,! and all in 
the group should read the article, 
“Bringing the world to the home” and 
“How they did it.” Plans should be 
made for encouraging missionary 
study and activities in the families of 
the church. Viewing the filmstrip 
“Growing as World Friends” is an 


excellent resource for this group also. ~ 


Worsuip — Create the worship 
service from the ideas given in Dr. 
Faulkner’s “I believe in the Christian 
world mission,” relating his moving 
testimony of how faithfulness to the 
mission on the part of others has af- 
fected his life. 

Session IV. “Education for Mission”— 
Together 


Purpose — To adopt together a 
gram of education for mission ¥ 
the total program and outreach © 
the church. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE—have gre 
(1), (2), and (3) of the third sessix 
report on action recommended they 
The moderator of this session W 
want to guide the group into forn 
lating a total program, remembe 
to use the resources from the pre 
sessions plus the ideas in the repor} 
just given. This can be a diffiel 
task, but with patience, forethoug] 
and planning a worth-while wor 
session can be accomplished. A wo! 
of caution: remember that “edued 
tion for mission” is not an “extra.” 
must be integrated into the to 
experiences of each individual—in 
the total Christian education progra 
—into the total church’s ministry’ an 
outreach. ‘ 


Worsuip — Re-use “Education fe 
Mission” on the inside front cover ¢ 
the Journal. Perhaps read it togethe: 
symbolizing the need to work togethe 
to achieve this task whether in th 
church or in other situations. The 
have each one write a personal al 
firmation, “Why I believe in the Chris 
tian world mission and must edu 
cate for that task.” 


Our Christian World Mission—a Two-Way Street 


(Continued from page 6) 


one fixed purpose: the exaltation of Jesus Christ as the 
Lord of all life. 


The right to evangelize is primary 


This in itself involves another issue: the right to 
evangelize, and to make our message known. This right 
is called into question in many places, in both the home 
field and the foreign field. It is one of the most baffling 
questions in the relation of Christianity to the non-Chris- 
tian religions, and in the relations of various groups within 
the Christian fellowship itself. But because proselyting, 
in the sense of sheep stealing by coercive or underhanded 
methods, is thoroughly in disfavor all over the world, let 
us not come to the conclusion that we should therefore 
cease to evangelize in the fair end open processes of 
democratic persuasion. 

If all religions choose to be self-contained, without any 
cross-fertilization or vigorous preaching of our deepest 
convictions, both the intellectual and the spiritual life of 
the world will become stagnant. I owe the greatest 
values of my own religious heritage to the fact that my 
parents and grandparents, in the face of severe persecu- 
tion, changed their religion. Every day I thank God for 
the missionaries and the evangelists who more than a 
hundred years ago brought this to pass. If the religion 
that I now cherish should in turn become meaningless 
to my children or my grandchildren, I can think of no 
greater blessing that could come to ane than that they 
should have a provocative encounter with a missionary 
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of some other faith, who would convert them to a view « 
life that would add a shining lustre and meaning to eve1 
day and hour of their existence. 

The sooner all religions and all nations recognize the 
duty before God to share their finest insights with eac 
other, the more certain will be the guarantees of huma 
progress. Let us banish from the earth the theologic 
timidity which now leads so many of the children of Ge 
to fear all ideological conflict. This does not mean that w 
should encourage religious warfare and fanaticism. But 
does mean that we should encourage evangelism, ar 
Christian education, and social action—everything th; 
will advance the cause of Jesus Christ in the earth. Let 1 
do it in love, recognizing that it must always be a twe 
way street, where mind must be matched against min 
and faith against faith, in our common search for tk 
splendor of the Eternal. 

For those of us who are the convinced followers of Jest 
Christ, this calls for nothing less than that we shou 
take up his cross, and, whatever our vocation, that wv 
should go and teach all nations to observe all things thi: 
he has commanded. In the freedom with which Chri 
has made us free, and adhering to the religious liber‘ 
which is the most prized possession of free men ar 
women everywhere, let us grant the same right of mi: 
sion to the Buddhist, to the Jew, to the Hindu, to tt 
Mohammedan, and to all those who by whatever pat 
seek to find the ultimate destiny of the human sou 
For nothing is more necessary in our time than thi 
there should be a decisive invasion of personality by tk 
Spirit of the living God, active in the spirit of living me 
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New Distributor for 
Schweitzer Filmstrip 


The filmstrip version of the feature film 
Albert Schweitzer was reviewed in a 
recent Journal issue. Since its publica- 
tion, distribution of the material has 
been taken over by: 

Albert Schweitzer Fellowship 

257 Park Avenue South 

New York 10, N.Y. 

Please note this in your records. 


Film Klips 
On the Beach 


(United Artists) Produced and directed 
by Stanley Kramer; featuring Gregory 
Peck, Ava Gardner, Fred Astaire, An- 
thony Perkins, Donna Anderson. 

Any way you look at it, it took some 
courage to make this picture. Even those 
who may find one or another fault with 
the film will have to admit that not many 
producers would risk their financial 
necks on such a sobering story. 

In an age when Americans (the major 
market for it, even though saturation 
booking around the world is anticipated) 
are characterized as a people bent upon 
good times and self satisfactions, one can 
admire a man who seeks to challenge 
them (among others) with the all-too- 
possible saga of civilization’s last moments 
on twentieth-century earth. Adapted 
from Nevil Shute’s low-keyed book, the 
film preserves much of its source’s spirit 
and quiet challenge, but omits several 
things we might have wished had been 
left intact. 

The continuity deals with an Ameri- 
can submarine commander’s successful 
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arrival with his crew and ship at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, after surviving an 
accidentally-triggered atomic war that 
wipes out life throughout the northern 
hemisphere. As a _ radio-active cloud 
snuffs out spark after spark of life, it 
slowly drifts down over the southern hem- 
isphere. The commander is soon befriend- 
ed by three distinctive persons: a British 
scientist, passively bitter over man’s 
stupidity; an Australian girl whose life, 
ineptly lived without ties of any conse- 
quence, seems completely fruitless as she 
anticipates death; and a young Australian 
naval lieutenant who must prepare his 
wife and infant child for the finality of 
physical life. 

Unfortunately, the few implicit re- 
ligious references of the book are omitted 
from the screen play. In the original, the 
American commander continues his prac- 
tice of church attendance in Australia, 
and Shute writes of sustained if not in- 
creased interest in religion on the part 
of many as the end approaches. The film 
gives no hint of this except a few shots 
of a Salvation Army street meeting. As 
pointed and effective as are these scenes, 
they do not represent the author’s atti- 
tude on this subject. 

Yet, even though all characters are 
not uniformly developed, the overall im- 
pact is most sobering and does maintain 
the basic tone of the book. While not a 
picture for children, it should be seen and 
considered seriously by any parent who 
cares about his children’s tomorrows. 
No doubt many mothers will be upset by 
its implications as well as by the scene 
of an entire family—husband, wife, and 
child—spending a few last moments to- 
gether before taking the pills which will 
make the end less uncomfortable. 


The omissions of explicit religious dec- 
larations, the overt references to suicide, 
the neglect of reference to eternal life, 
could stimulate numerous discussions 
among senior high through adult view- 
ers. In fairness to the producer, his ob- 
jective was not to activate a theological 
debate, but to confront mankind today 
with the very real dangers of atomic 
annihilation as stockpiles continue to 
mount, tests go on and on, and the possi- 
bility that, one unfortunate day, some 
person in some observation post in some 
country may see an unfamiliar blip on 
his radar screen, panic, and push a single 
button that sets off the last war for 
twentieth-century man. 


Civil defense executives have com- 
plained over the fatalistic attitude of 
this production, as have not a few re- 
ligious leaders. Yet, whatever valid 
grounds exist for these comments, they 
do not alter the fact that the film’s pri- 
mary purpose was to stimulate the kinds 
of awarenesses desired by these critics. 


Would a film in which most persons 
survived an atomic war really become in- 
delibly impressed upon many minds? 
Would a picture in which one or two 
theological positions were aired really 
have shocked viewers with the relative 
irreligious climate of our times? Your 
writer wonders. Even if Mr. Kramer did 
not have this latter point in mind when 
making the film, is not its validity rea- 
sonable? 


1960-61 Fifth Edition of 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE 
GUIDE Available July Ist at 
Record Low Price of $2.95 


The new, cumulative edition of the 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide is due for 
release the first of July. The fifth of the 
standard reference work’s biennial edi- 
tions, the 1960-61 volume will include 
evaluations of more than 3,000 religious 
or church-related audio-visual materials. 

Added appendices will list relevant 
feature-length films now available in 
16mm, sources of all the materials cov- 
ered in the book, and the names of lead- 
ers specializing in A-V_ utilization in 
each denomination. Of special interest 
to churches and other local users, the 
“sources” section will include hundreds 
of interdenominational, denominational, 
council of churches, university-educa- 
tional, and NAVA-member independent 
outlets. 

Through special arrangements and 
economies, DAVBE will release the new 
GUIDE with a retail price tag of only 
$2.95, lowest cost in the recent history of 
the reference volume. Furthermore, it 
will be distributed through more than 
500 “AVRG Associates”: denominational 
and state-local council agencies as well 
as independent religious A-V dealers. 
For the address of the one nearest you, 
write DAVBE. 


“Green Lake Workshop” 

Moves to University of Colorado; 
Becomes Invitational Consultation 
for 1960, August 17-23 


In an attempt to provide international 
and national leaders with an opportunity 
to concentrate on long-range strategies 
and programs in A-V production and 
utilization, the 17th International Con- 
ference on A-Vs in the Church shifts 
its accent and audience this year. 
Gathering on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder during 
mid-August, approximately 150 invited 
consultants will study and discuss the 
possibilities in the next five to ten 
years for in-church audio-visuals. 

A morning seminar will devote five 
sessions to “Communication and Produc- 
tion”; five afternoons will be spent on 
“Training for Utilization.” Resource 
leaders will be drawn from the uni- 
versity faculty as well as faculties of 
other higher education _ institutions, 
executives of general church agencies, 
public school A-V specialists, and pro- 
ducers. 

At least two-thirds of the consult- 
ants, invited personally through DAVBE, 
will represent international and national 
interests. The remaining third will come 
from the local churches, upon nomina- 
tions of denominations and state and 
local councils. Further details, as well 
as information on the Consultation’s 
“findings” document, may be had by 
writing DAVBE. 

Persons desiring the “workshop” ex- 
periences formerly found in the “Green 
Lake” Conference will want to explore 
the similar opportunities offered at Syra- 
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cuse University in July and at George- 
town, Texas, in early September. For de- 
tails, write: Prof. Donald Ely, A-V 
Center, S.U., Syracuse 10, N.Y.; or Dr. 
B. F. Jackson, Jr., Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn., respectively. 


Current Evaluations ~— 


(From a nationwide network of 
interdenominational committees) 


Francisco of Puerto Rico 


12-minute motion picture, color, guide. 
Produced by the Methodist Church 


“What is TV's 
IMPACT onVBS?’ 


‘IT’S BIG,” say VBS directors and teachers. You 
can now take advantage of the tremendous part 
TV plays in children’s lives today by using TV 
audio-visual techniques in your teaching. 


Stirring COLOR filmstrips 


emphasize VBS lessons 


and teach children the way they like to learn. Now 
you can portray the greatest and most memorable 
moments of the Bible by using these color film- 
strips in your VBS classes. 


THE LIVING BIBLE SERIES 


LIFE OF JOHN 
(2 filmstrips) $9.50 
JESUS’ FORMATIVE YEARS 
(3 filmstrips) $14.25 
JESUS' EARTHLY MINISTRY 
(4 filmstrips) $18.50 
MIRACLES OF JESUS—PART I 
(5 filmstrips) $23.00 
MIRACLES OF JESUS—PART Il 
(4 filmstrips) $18.50 
GLORIFICATION OF JESUS 
(2 filmstrips) $9.50 
PASSION STORY 
(6 filmstrips) $27.50 
(6 filmstrips with records) $43.75 


Leader's guide included with each filmstrip. 
Individual filmstrips: $5.00 


See your /oca/ dealer, book store, or 


St. Lou/s 18, Missouri 
FREE iitustrated Film Folder 


Neme_<— i __ 3 *" ———— — — - 
0 Pastor © VBS Director 0 Teacher 
Address. — 
City Zone_ State 
Church___ 
OD Send me name of nearest dealer. 5 
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(Board of Missions), 1959. Available from 
Methodist Publishing Houses. Rental: 
$5.00. 

First in the producer’s projected series 
on children of many lands, this film fol- 
lows a young lad of San Juan’s slums as 
he shines shoes to help support his family. 
Though most of his pennies are needed 
for this purpose, he manages to save 
enough to cover his bus fare to a church- 
sponsored camp in the hills outside of the 
city. Much of the footage deals with his 
experiences there. 

“Missions” emphases are subtly woven 
into this sympathetic account of one 
small boy and his world. Though far 
from exhaustive in its views of Puerto 
Rican life, enough flavor is blended in 
to give more than a cursory treatment. 
Since the material was tailored to fit 
within the limits of a class period, it is 
understandable that some content had to 
be omitted. For instructive entertain- 
ment with primaries and juniors, it is 
recommended, and would be acceptable 
for the same use with family groups. 
Follow-up discussion would not be diffi- 
cult to stimulate due to the ease with 
which most children could relate them- 
selves to the person of Francisco. The 
traits and needs shared cut across cul- 
tural and economic lines. 

(V-B-4; VIII-B)+ 


Going to Church in Japan 
' 15-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the United Church of Christ 
(CC Office of Communication) and re- 
leased, 1959. Available from UCC Bu- 
reaus of A-Vs, 1501 Race St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa., and four other cities. Rental: $5.00. 
This is a travelogue to church and 
church school life in the Japanese islands 


as Skipper and his young friends go “Off 


to Adventure.” Originally produced for 
TV, the series from which this material is 
taken uses juniors from the country 
visited to present some of the land’s high 
points. This segment not only describes 
Japanese Christian ways but compares 
their Sabbath observances with those of 
the USA and Canada. 

Placed upon the in-church A-V market 
without editing from the TV format, the 
film shares a few weaknesses with others 


tIndicates subject area or areas used by 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide to clas- 
sify church-related A-V materials. This 
“standard in its field” gives evaluations of 
2500 motion pictures, sound and silent film- 
strips, slides, and recordings, in addition 
to other materials. 


Beloved 


pee NEP 


© WALT DISNEY NEP 


characters in new 
<< Sound 
Filmstrips 


Study guides show 
religious teaching 
applications. Send 
for FREE master study guide 


now in Cathedral “¥ilmstrips 


Dept. 26, 2921 West Alameda Aye., Burbank, Calif. 


in the series. Most significant is ¢ 
“premium” offer midway through 
piece. The technical “on location” qu 
ities are uneven and the story-line 
casionally disconnected. Skipper’s coy 
descending manner was noted by bk 
committees as contrary to good Chrisi 
education principles. On the other har 
enough points of identification betw 
American and Japanese youngsters 
included to stimulate discussion, and | 
script’s aecent on Christianity’s uni 
stress of love provides another plus. 
in all, the film is acceptable as instructi 
entertainment with older primaries @ 
juniors. a 


(V-C-6)7 


Iraq at the Crossroads 


54-frame filmstrip, color, script, guit 

Produced by the United Church of Chr 
(E&R Bureau of A-Vs), 1958. Availat 
from the producer, most denomination 
film libraries, and other religious deat 
Sale: $5.00. 
“ The first of two major sections dog 
ments the country’s ancient history whi 
pre-dates other of the world’s natio: 
In the second portion, modern Iraq 
pictured, with its tremendous areas 
progress within the last 25 years. Hig 
lighting the marked contrast, the st 
challenges the Christian Church to mo 
into this changing scene with its messa 
of God’s love. 

Underplayed in its factual tone, t 
material is recommended as an instru 
tional and discussional tool with seni 
highs through adults. Optimum v 
would be within the introductory part 
a study on the country or area. Wh 
the script may be over-optimistic in 
assessment of mission potential, it 
comprehensive and nondenomination 
Color photography quality suffers fr 
repeated over-exposures, however, a 
viewers might appreciate preparation | 
them. 

(V-C-8; VIII-B)+ 


Overture 


9-minute motion picture, b&w. Pr 
duced by the United Nations (Film Uni 
1959. Available from Contemporary Filr 
267 W. 25th St., New York 1, N.Y., a 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. Rental: $4: 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchest 
performs Beethoven’s “Egmont” overtu 
as the screen offers a pictorial monta 
of humanity in war and peace. Movi 
toward the point of man’s oneness, t 
film features not a word of narration 
dialogue. 

Striking in its art, and high in 
emotional appeal, it is highly recor 
mended for the inspiration and motiv 
tion of senior highs through adults ¢ 
ready sensitive to the subject matt 
For general groups of these ages, it 
recommended for the same uses. T 
United Nations’ role in seeking and pr 
serving peace through positive means 
portrayed solely through musie and pi 
ture. Such use of the motion pictu 
medium, in itself, is an accomplishme 
All production elements unify and co 
tribute a single stimulus. 

(VIII-A; G, H)+ 
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by Marian Claassen FRANZ* 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
God Is with Us... 


o the Leader 


One feels when reading the Psalms 
at he is walking over the tops of vol- 
noes. At any time there is likely to 
2 some eruption of intense emotion: a 
oeful lament, a gasp of clutching fear, 
remorseful plea of penitence, a bitter 
yprecation, or an uncontrollable shout 
praise to God. 

The Psalms in their present form were 
mypiled about 150 B.C. Already time- 
sted then, they have come to life in 
ich succeeding generation. 

All the way from weeping by the 
aters of Babylon to calling upon every 
strument, heavenly body, and breath- 
g creature to give praise to God, the 
salms depict life as the writers found it. 
nere is in them no evasion of the reali- 
2s of life. Life is admittedly a struggle, 
it from the struggle emerges the as- 
irance, “The Lord of Hosts is with us.” 
od is in history. No matter what our 
tman experience, the Psalms assure us 
-a divine Companion. ‘ 
DDITIONAL RESOURCES: 

One of the services might well be on 
e theme, “When We Are Sorry.” For 
is, use the penitential Psalms (32, 38, 
for example) and the story of David’s 
rrow for his wrong. (Psalm 51, cf II 
amuel 12.) See a complete story based 
1 Psalm 24, plus helpful suggestions 
r finding the backgrounds of other 
salms, in The Storyteller in Religious 
lucation’ page 78-83. 

A story, “Michael Pupin, the Herds- 
an’s Boy” enriches the understanding of 


*Supervisor, Weekday Church Schools, 


yutheast Side, Chicago: Curriculum 
riter, General Conference Meanonite 
2urch. 


‘By Jeanette Perkins Brown. The Pilgrim 
"ess 


fay 1960 


Psalm 19 and may be found in More 
Children’s Worship in the Church School 
page 5. 

With the help of commentaries and 
Bible encyclopedias, learn the back- 
grounds and settings which add meaning 
to other Psalms. 


) 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 

Practice with the primaries for the 
reading of the Psalm portions for the 
first worship service. They should have 
their Bibles open and marked so that 
there will be no distractions to inter- 
rupt the smooth flow of the worship 
service. 


PsaLMs IN CHILDREN’S Hymns: 

In Hymns for Primary Worship® the 
following hymns are among those based 
on texts from the Psalms. Psa. 100:4, No. 
154; Psa. 122:1, No. 155; Psa. 75:1, No. 157; 
Psas lis tisNos 158: Psal 07:1, No. 160; 
Psa. 67:3,4, No. 161. 

In the Whole World Singing:' Psa. 4:7, 
p. (ks Psa 150.5105. 

In Sing Children Sing: Psa. 100, p. 39. 


1. ... When We Are Happy 


WorsuHIp SETTING: 

Pictures (not too many) of Old Testa- 
ment scenes, such as Abraham building 
an altar, David playing an instrument, 
Solomon building the Temple, people 
worshiping at tabernacle or Temple, 
groups singing or at prayer, etc. Above 
these print the caption, “Praise the Lord! 
For it is good to sing praises to our 
God.” (Psalm 147:1) 

Catt To WorsuHipP: “O give thanks unto 
the Lord’”® 


Invocation: “Our Father, be near us as 
we worship thee today.” (Spoken to- 
gether) 

Sone: “O God, may the whole world 
praise thee” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PSALMS: 

In our church we have some books 
from which people sing. What are they 
called? The hymnbooks are in the church 
to help us to worship God. 

When Jesus was a boy he had a hymn- 
book too. It was called the book of the 
Psalms. Would you like to see that 
hymnbook? (With your Bible demon- 
strate how the book of the Psalms may 
be found at the center. Point out where 
each new Psalm begins by noting the 
large numbers. Turn to Psalm 150 and 
let someone tell how many Psalms there 
are in all.) 

There are many different kinds of 
songs in the book of the Psalms. There 
are songs to sing when you feel happy, 
and songs to sing when you are very sad. 
There are Psalms for times when you are 
afraid. There are Psalms for times when 
you wish very much that you could 
have some things that you can’t have, and 
Psalms for times when you are thankful 
for all of the things you do have. 


Moop INTERPRETATION: 
Read the following verses and pause 
after each to let the children respond by 


telling how the person felt as he wrote 


*By Jeanette Perkins Brown. Harper & 
Brothers 

®Published by Westminster or Judson 
Press 

‘Published by Friendship Press 

‘Published by Abingdon Press 


the Psalm: Psalms 137:1; 47:1; 46:1; 56:4; 
95:1; 69:3a; 86:16a; 100: 1-2. 
PicturE StTupy: 

In the long-ago days when our Bible 
was written, the people sang the songs 
now in the book of Psalms in the Bible. 
They sang them when they were walk- 
ing along the road, when they were work- 
ing, playing, and worshipping God. The 
great Temple choirs sang them. 

The people who sang the Psalms knew 
that God was always near, no matter 
what happened, and they wanted to 
praise him for it. (Tell how each person 
in the pictures is praising God. Tell 
what each might be thankful for.) Do 
you think they might have been singing 
as they praised God? 


(Select from the following references 
a few praise Psalms which express the 
feelings of the persons in the pictures: 
Psalms 111:1; 135:1-3; 118:1,29; 67:3-4; 
103:1-2; 146:1-2; 148:1-5.) 
READING AND SINGING OF PRAISE PSALMS: 

Just as the people long ago sang praises 
to God, we too can worship God by sing- 
ing songs from the Bible hymnbook. 

(See “Psalms in Children’s Hymns,” 
listed under “To the Leader” above, and 
choose songs which your pupils know. 
Before singing each of them have one 
of the primaries read the verse which is 
a basis for the song, so that the words 
may be compared with the Psalm.) 


Reaver: Verse from Psalm 


Sone: Based on above verse 
Etc. 


Prayer: Acknowledge God as the giver 
of all good things. 


PRAYER RESPONSE: Psalm 116:1, recited 
by children (Use all month) 


2. ... When We Are Afraid 


Quiet Music 
Catt TO WorsuHiIpP: Psalm 95:6 


Sone chosen from “Psalms in Children’s 
Hymns,” above 


CHorAL READING: 

Low Voices: I will lift up my eyes unto 
the hills. 

Solo: From whence does my help come? 

All: (emphatically) My help comes from 
the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 


DISCUSSION: 

Are there some things that make you 
afraid? What are they? What do you do 
at times when you are afraid, to help 
you to be unafraid? 

(Review briefly the facts about the 
Psalms established last week. You may 
wish to read verses which indicate how 
the people who wrote the Psalms were 
sometimes afraid and what made them 
get over their fears. Choose from Psalms 
46:1-3; 27:1; 56:3,4,11; 23:4.) 

Srory: “Unto the Hills” 

Asa kicked the sandals from his feet 
and dropped down on the cool grass. “I 
thought this day would never end,” he 
sighed, as he lay back on the grass to 
rest his aching body. 

Since early morning he and a group 
of nearly a hundred others from Caper- 
naum had been walking in the hot sun 
over the hilly country. As he lay on 
the grass Asa wished that the Temple 
at Jerusalem were not so far away. 
They would have to walk again all day 
tomorrow to reach it. 

The smell of supper bubbling over the 
lively red flames of the campfire got 
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Asa back to his feet. After the last of 
the meal of bread and broth and figs was 
gone, Asa went back to the grassy spot 
which he had chosen earlier. 

“This will be my bed for the night,” 
he said, although it was not close to the 
place his father and mother had chosen. 
“From here I can watch the others get 
their cots and tents ready for the night.” 

Asa watched the last edge of the big 
round red sun disappear behind the hills. 
Above the hills Asa could see that the 
first stars were already shining. The hills 
were beautiful at night, with the pink 
light from the sunset still in the sky. 
Hills were prettier to look at from a 
grassy spot in the cool of the evening, 
Asa thought, than they were during the 
hot day when you had to walk over them. 


TV techniques 
HELP VBS 


“UNDOUBTEDLY,” say VBS directors and 
teachers. The use of TV audio-visual techniques 
today makes teaching easier... has more impact 
.,. because of children’s interest in this medium. 


USE MOTION PICTURES 


in your VBS classes and not only add variety but 
also teach children in a way they like to learn. Help 
establish a Christian atmosphere by using these 


30 Minute Films 


——— 


“The Cheat”—A story to help children under- 
stand that cheating is wrong. 


“The Little Lie that Grew"—A story that 
stresses the importance of truthfulness. 


“Under His Wing”—A child can witness for 
Christ to his friends and elders. 


“My Brother’—A message of brotherly love for 
all of God's children. 


“A Little Child Shall Lead Them”—The sim- 
ple faith of a little girl shows the importance of 
Christ in an individual. : 

Rental on all above: $9.00 each 
“Tammy” (40 min.) —The power of a child's 
faith and its effect on her unbelieving parents. 

Rental: B&W, $10.00 Color, $17.00 


See your local dealer, book store, or 


St. Lou/s 18, Missouri 
FREE iitustrated Film Folder 


Name____ 


0 VBS Director 


O Pastor O Teacher 
Address 
City__ _Zone. State 
LTS Na eee ee a Ae 
0D Send me name of nearest dealer. Ss 
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As Asa was looking up to the hills, 
he was suddenly afraid. “There are 
dangers in the hills. Far back in the hills 
there are caves where robbers live. I 
wonder if they know we’re here? Per- 
haps they are looking at us from one of 
their caves right now! Maybe they’re 
making plans to swoop down and rob 
us during the night when we're sleeping! 

“Who will help us if that happens? 
Where will our help come from?” Asa 
wondered as he looked around. He 
squinted his eyes as he tried to peer out 
to the hills that were growing darker and 
darker. 

Then Asa saw three men from the 
group of travelers begin to walk toward 
the hills. “Oh, good! There go the sentries. 
They will watch all night at the top of 
the hills. If robbers try to bother us, 
they will give us a warning and they 
will frighten the robbers away.” 

As the sentries were leaving, the Rabbi 
who was the leader of the group mo- 
tioned for the people to stand. “I will 
lift up my eyes unto the hills,” his slow, 
loud voice rang out over the countryside. 

“From whence does my help come?” 
a group of people chimed in together. 

Asa spoke loudly as he joined the 
others to answer the question, “My help 
comes from the Lord who made heaven 
and earth!” 

The sentries disappeared from sight 
in the dark hills. “My help comes from 
the Lord who made heaven and earth,” 
Asa said to himself as he lay down to 
sleep. : 

Sometime during the night Asa was 
awakened by an odd noise in the distance. 
“What was that?” he wondered, as he 
sat up with a sudden jerk. “Was that 
the sound of one band of robbers signal- 
ling to another?” 

Asa waited, expecting to hear the sen- 
tries give the warning, but no. warning 
came. What if the sentries didn’t see the 
robbers! What if the sentries have fallen 
asleep! Asa tightened with fear. “Why 
did I choose this for a place to sleep? 
Why didn’t I sleep closer to my father 
and the others?” 

There it was again! That sound! Again 
Asa looked to the hills, hoping to hear 
or see the sentries. He heard nothing ex- 
cept the frightening sounds of the night. 
He saw nothing except the hills beneath 
the silent stars. 

Asa waited quietly for a while before 
tip-toeing to where his father and mother 
were sleeping. “What’s the matter, Asa?” 
they wanted to know. 

Asa told of the strange sounds and 
how he was afraid that something might 
harm them during the night. “If the 


HAPPY CONSTRUCTIVE PLAY 


® Built to last 


sentries have fallen asleep,” he as 
“where will our help come from?” _ 

“Don’t you remember the answer 
that question?” asked his father. 

“My help comes from the Lord wh 
made heaven and earth’,’ Asa remer 
bered. : 

“You must remember that,” said Asa 
father. “Even if the sentries fall aslee 
God never slumbers. He never 7 
He is always awake and he always tak 
care of his people. He will not | 
your foot be moved or slip from # 
steep paths when we walk over the hil 
He will not let the sun hurt you dury 
the daytime, and he will not let @ 
moon hurt you at night. The Lord is a 
Keeper. He is always watching us.” 

As his father spoke, Asa was looking | 
to the silent black hills against the sta 
lit sky. He was not so afraid now. If Ge 
who was the maker of heaven and ear 
was the keeper of the people, and if G 
would never go to sleep, then Asa @ 
not need to worry. 

A long while later the weird soun 
came again from the dark mysterio 
hills, but Asa did not hear them. He w 
sound asleep. ie 
Sone: “God is watching over me” 
READ THE ENTIRE PSALM 121 


PRAYER: O God, be a shelter over us 

’ that we do not need to be afraid. He 
us always to know that our help con 
from thee. 


3. ... When We Are in Nees 


Worsuip SETTING: Verse printed in lat 
letters: Psalm 145:16b 


CuHoraL Reapincs Psalm 121:1-2 (§ 
above) 


Discussion: Explain the meaning of t 
verse above. Talk about God’s care 
all his creatures and compare it w 
that of a shepherd leading his she 
beside green pastures and still wate 
ete: 


Story: “A Day in the Desert’® 


A very hot and tired little boy y¥ 
walking along beside his father. All ¢ 
long, for hours, they had been walki 
across the hot sand. 

Ahead of them and behind th 
stretched a long line of camels. Ti 


°By Florence M. Taylor. Slightly adapt 
Used by permission of the author and 1 
Pilgrim Press. 


WITH COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS 


®@ Authentic design 


® Solid maple construction 


Send for your copy of our new pamphlet “Play 
Equipment and Your Church Preschool” and our ney 
1960 catalog. Both free. Just write 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHING: 
Dept. 75, Rifton, New Yorl 
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| 
a walked beside them. Tired mothers 
babies in their arms rode high up on 
| camels’ backs. 
there was not a blade of green grass 
be seen, not a bush, not a tree. There 
s nothing but the hot, yellow sand, 
i the blue sky, and the hot sun shin- 
| down. 
dh, how thirsty the boy was! Did he 
te ask for another drink? He looked 
lat the skin bags. There they hung, 
ee fastened on the camel’s back. 
aen the people had started the journey 
» bags had looked like funny fat 
Jats, without any heads. They had been 
ad and puffed out almost to bursting. 
it now they hung limp and shapeless. 
le water must be all gone. The boy | 
[abe but his mouth was dry. His D auiaei 
ague felt thick and hot. and 
Harlier in the day he had talked and 
attered gaily. He had called up to his 
bther, riding with baby sister high 
| the camel’s back. The baby had 
ghed, and waved a fat brown hand at 
m. But now the little sister was crying, 
fretful, tired little whine. 
“Poor baby! She’s thirsty, too,” thought 
e boy. 
He moved closer to his father and 
ipped his hand under his arm. The 
ther smiled down at him. 
“Thou art being brave and _ patient, 
tle son,” he said. 
How proud the boy was! “I’m not 
‘ed,’ he declared, stoutly. “I’m not 
en thirsty—not very.” 
But even as he spoke they heard a 
eat shout. “Trees! Palm trees!” cried 
e men on ahead. And everyone took 
) the glad cry. 
“Trees! Trees!” the father called up 
the mother. 
“Trees! Trees!” all the mothers shouted. 
“Trees! Trees!” sang the children and 
apped their hands for joy. 
“God is good!” said the boy’s father 
ftly. “Soon there will be water for us 
i. God’s loving kindness is all around 
uy [He] en the desire of every 
ing thing.’” (Psalm 145:16) 
Srenboy did notranswer-sbut;his heart-|-7°"™. ORDER FORM. ———————-—————-- 
lt warm and happy. He hurried on with 
e rest toward the trees. 
The people reached the cool shade. 
1, how good the water tasted! They 
ank and drank. The men and women, 
e boys and girls and babies, had all 
e cool water they wanted. The thirsty 
mels drank, too. ¥ 


Each special issue of the International Journal is a comprehen- 


sive statement covering a particular area of the local church’s 


educational program. Prepared with the guidance of the 
Journal’s Editorial Board and written by recognized experts in 
the field, the issues are designed to provide practical guidance 
for teachers, board members, youth leaders, and superintend- 
ents, as well as pastors and directors of Christian education. 
You may take advantage of the quantity rates by combining 


various titles in a single order. 


International Journal 3 Box 303 = New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send copies in the quantities indicated: 


——"Education for Mission” 
——’’Christian Education and International Affairs” 


The baby laughed again and splashed ——"What Is Christian Education?” 
4 hands in the water. ; ——"Grow as You Pray—Pray as You Grow” 
How glad I am for water!” said the Be Thal Bible= Ouran lifealnigulite” 


y. “God is good. He takes care of 
Ey living thing” ___“Laborers into His Harvest (on church vocations) 


NG: “How strong and sweet my Fath- ——"The Christian Education of Adults” 

er’s care’”’® ——“The Church and Agencies Serving Children and Youth” 
——"Christian Growth Through Dynamic Groups” 

——"’The Church and Public Schools’’ 

...In Bad Times and Good Ba hig) ond tere de 

——"The Church Out-of-Doors” 


orsHIP SETTinc: Picture of a booth, —__"How to Use Audio-Visuals in Christian Education” 


green boughs, fruit, etc. 

ILL TO WorsuHIP: Group 1: Psalm 107: 1a; 
Group 2: Psalm 107:1b | Send To 

‘ORY OUTLINE: “The Feast of Booths” 


troduction: Address 
The oil had been pressed from the ripe 
ives. With shouting and laughter and 
aging, the juice had been crushed | City Zone State 
om the purple grapes. Figs were drying 
the sun. The best from the crop of " f 
ain was saved for a thanksgiving offer- Enclosed is: $_____. Please bill: —~ 

to God who had gi ll of these ‘ 
a thines. The See Sik: ae Rates: 100 or more copies, only 25c each; 20-99 copies @ 30c each; 6-19 copies @ 40c each; 1-5 
was time again to build a booth. copies @ 50c each. Please send remittance with orders for less than $4.00. 


Building the Booth: 2-46-91-755 


ay 1960 31 


Sara and Joel skipped happily as they 
gathered leafy twigs and branches. They 
asked permission to build the booth on 
top of their flat-roofed house. Their 
father hesitantly gave permission, know- 
ing that it would be more work to carry 
things up the stairs, but the children 
assured him of their help. 

The sides of the booth were put up 
quickly. They took care to make it large 
enough for their whole family, because 
for one whole week they would all live in 
their leafy booth. Joel climbed up to 
braid leafy twigs for the roof, careful 
to leave holes in the roof so that those 
inside could look up and see the stars. 
From the roof of the booth Sara tied 
large bunches of grapes and grain to 
remind them that these gifts come from 
God. In one corner she tied an esrog, 
a sweet-smelling, orange-like fruit. 


II. Celebration 

The happy time of the celebration 
came. From inside their green booth atop 
their house the family could see out 
over the whole city. “Oh look!” Sara ex- 
claimed. “The city is full of green tents!” 

The children thought it fun for the 
family to eat their meals together in 
their leafy tent. In the evening they 
looked at the stars through the roof of 
their green tent. Father spoke: (Read 
Psalm 107:1) 

He continued, “A long time ago the 
people wandered in the desert. Their 


only homes were tents. Their tents were 
not pretty and green as the one we have 
built here. They had no grapes and 
olives and figs and grain to eat, as we do. 
But when they looked up at the stars 
they remembered that even though they 
were having hard times, God would 
take care of them.” (Here read from 
Psalm 107:4-9 in a conversational man- 
ner) “And now when we look at the 
stars we remember those people long ago 
and we remember that God will take care 
of us.” 

“See that esrog?” asked Father point- 
ing to the fragrant piece of fruit that 
Sara had hung from the roof. “That 
means that we are thankful to God for 
everything he sends us, the bad and the 
good, the hard and the easy, the times 
when we do not have enough and the 
times when we have plenty.” 
Conclusion: 

The children, feeling grateful, re- 
peated with the parents the words of 
Psalm 107:1 and prayed together, thank- 
ing God for his care at all times. 


Picture Posine: Two children clasp hands 
over the heads of others to form a 
“booth.” The children inside assume a 
worshipful pose, while the others sing: 
“God is watching over me.”* 


PrayeER: Reflect the thoughts of the 
characters in the story. 


Junior Department 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
Heroes of the Church 


For the Leader: 


Since Pentecost, the birthday of the 
Church, is celebrated this year on the 
first Sunday of June, this seems an ap- 
propriate month in which to focus at- 
tention during our worship services on 
the Church and some of its great leaders. 
Heroism makes a special appeal to boys 
and girls of junior age. You can build on 
this interest, through stories of heroic 
leaders of the Church, to challenge them 
to courageous living. : 

Keep in mind that imparting informa- 
tion is only incidental to the main pur- 
pose: to help boys and girls to feel great- 
er appreciation for heroism exhibited by 
leaders of the Christian Church through 
the ages, and to instill in members of 
your group a determination to do cou- 
rageously what they believe is right, 
even though it may be costly to them. 

It is important for boys and girls—and 
adults, too—to realize that being heroic 
doesn’t consist just in meeting crises 
heroically. It requires self-discipline and 
the development of attitudes of depend- 
ability, concern for others, and day-by- 
day courage. It may sometimes take more 


*Director of Leadership Education and 
Weekday Church Schools, the Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago; writer of cur- 
riculum materials, the Five Years Meeting 
of Friends. 
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by Meta Ruth FERGUSON* 


courage to refuse to take a dare than to 
do something dangerous. 

For Pentecost Sunday it is suggested 
that attention be focused on the bravery 
of Peter and John in the days immedi- 
ately following the birth of the Church. 
The second Sunday of the month is 
Children’s Sunday in some churches 
and gives opportunity to point up inci- 
dents indicating that children, too, can 
act heroically. 

This theme is such a fascinating one, 
and there are so many Christian leaders 
who have been courageous in their con- 
sistent practice of God’s will for them, 
as they understood it, regardless of per- 
sonal cost, that it is not easy to make 
suggestions. These services can be most 
meaningful if you—and your worship 
committee if your group has one—choose 
people who will especially appeal to your 
group. You may get some ideas as you 
recall some of the people who were your 
heroes when you were a junior. 


Music 


All hymns suggested may be found in 
Hymns for Junior Worship (Westminster 
and Judson Press) or Singing Worship 
(Abingdon Press). 

If a theme hymn is desired for the 
month, “Forward through the ages” 


: 


s 
= 


would be appropriate for this purpe 
Other suitable hymns from whie 
choose for this series of services 4 
“Hail to all the heroes” 
“Marching with the heroes” 
“Faith of our fathers” 
“T would be true” 
“Saviour, in the words I say” 
“Let us be loyal! Heart and hand” 
“Father, hear the prayer we offer” (T 
might be used throughout the mor 
either preceding the prayer period 

as a closing prayer hymn.) , 

The stanza beginning “For Thy Chur 
that evermore,” usually printed as 
last stanza of the hymn “For the bea 
of the earth,” would be effective throu 
out this month. 

The most appropriate offertory hy 
might be “Thy work, O God, ne 
many hands.” Or, if the Doxology 
sung as the offertory hymn in y 
church worship services, it might be 
used this month by the juniors. 

If you tell about St. Francis as a ht 
sing the hymn “All creatures of | 
God and King,” if it is known by y 
group, or play a good recording of | 
hymn. If you talk about Luther, use « 
ofhishymns. In some cases you may ¢ 
cover a favorite hymn of the featu 
churchman, which might be suitable 
use by your group. 


Y 


Suggestions for Worship Settings 


Traditional symbols of the Chu 
might be used more freely this mo 
than is usually done with juniors. 
sure that the meaning of any sym 
used is understood by your group, 
cross and candles and perhaps a 1 
ornamental hanging, such as is used 
the church sanctuary, could be us 
especially on Pentecost Sunday. 

Search for pictures which will h 
to emphasize the message of the servi 
There may be a teaching picture show 
John, Peter, and the beggar at the g 
of the Temple. You may be able to 
cate portraits of some of the peo 
you will be highlighting later in 
month. 

The following pictures are possibiliti 

“Pentecost,” by Hilsie Anna Wo 
available from denominational publi 
ing houses. 

“St. Francis and the Birds,” by Gio 
An 11x15 print is available from the | 
ternational Art Publishing Co., 243 W 
Congress St., Detroit 26, Michigan, 
$3.00, less 25% discount to churct 
David Ashley, Inc., 174 Buena Vi 
Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., has a print ¢ 
Scat ek 16x20 for $7.50, one 8% 
TOs 

“St. Francis in Ecstasy,” by Bellini. 
small print can be secured from 
New York Graphic Society, 95 East P 
nam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn., for § 

“Martin Luther,” by Cranach—No. 3 
International Art Publishing Co., ¢ 
print, $1.50. 

“Portrait of Martin Luther,” also 
Cranach, available in a 14x914 pr 
for $5.00 from Oestreicher’s, 1208 Siz 
Avenue, New York 35, N. Y. 

“Praying Hands,’ by Durer—7xlI 
print available for $2.00 from Oestreic 
er’s; 1114x8 from New York Graphic > 
$3.00. 

Or you might like to use a challeng’ 
picture of Jesus which portrays him 
courageous and heroic. 


Suggested Order of Service 
(This may be adapted as needed to gi 
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wiety in the services.) 

{ELUDE 

tL TO WorsHIP 

{OCESSIONAL OR THEME Hymn 
bah 

\PFERING RESPONSE (to be sung) 
\PRODUCTORY COMMENTS 

‘YMN 

RIPTURE 

foRSHIPFUL DIscUSSION, STORY, OR OTHER 
‘PRESENTATION 

RAYER OR PRAYER Hymn 


| 


esource Books to Help in 
lanning These Services 


ible Readings for Boys and Girls — 
‘Selections from the Revised Standard 
{Version Bible. Thomas Nelson and 
‘Sons, 1959. $3.00. 

lhe Story of the Church, by Walter Rus- 
‘sell Bowie. Abingdon, 1955. $2.95. 


he Church of Our Fathers, by Roland H. 
Bainton. Scribner’s, 1953. $4.15. 


he Church Across the Street, by Man- 
well and Fahs. Beacon Press. $3.00. 


tir Protestant Heritage, by Richard C. 
Wolf and Lucille Desjardins. Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1956. $2.50. 

med with Courage, by McNeer and 
Ward. Abingdon, 1957. $2.50. 

‘ourage in Both Hands, by Allan A. 
Hunter. Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
‘Cloth $1.50, paper 50¢. 

ur Christian Symbols, by Friedrich 
Rest. Christian Education Press, 1954. 
Paper edition 75¢. 

hristian Symbolism in the Evangelical 
Churches by Thomas Albert Stafford. 
Abingdon. Paper edition $1.25. 
Additional books will be mentioned in 
mnnection with specific services. 


uggestions for the Services: 
/ 
. The Boldness of Peter and John 
_ (Pentecost Sunday) 
incident 


On Pentecost Sunday an 


from the beginning days of the Church 
might be lifted up. The one referred to 
here is John’s and Peter’s fearlessness 
when arrested in connection with the 
healing of the beggar at the Gate Beauti- 
ful, although some other Bible story 
may suit your purpose better. 

Keep in mind, in telling this story or 
in choosing verses for reading, that the 
emphasis is not on the healing incident 
but on Peter’s and John’s courageous in- 
sistence that they must obey God rather 
than man, and their feeling of joy that 
they are given this kind of an oppor- 
tunity to witness. 

See “We Must Obey God,” in Bible 
Readings for Boys and Girls, (page 
213 ff.) Or read from the Revised Stand- 
ard Version: Acts 3:1-19; 4:1-10, 12-21, 
23-24, 29,31; 5:12-14, 17-18, 27-29, 33-35, 
38-42. Also tell briefly about the second 
arrest, being sure to incorporate informa- 
tion given in Acts 5:27, 28, 29 and 41, 42. 

If a study of the Pentecost experience 
is not included in the curriculum, you 
will need to tell something about Pente- 
cost—its meaning, and its effect on the 
disciples. 

For the Call to Worship you might use 
Acts 1:8, prefacing it with the words 
“Jesus said.” 

Here is a prose poem you may like 
to use: 

PENTECOST 
Today we commemorate the birthday of 
the Church. 

Christ’s followers were gathered in the 
upper room in prayerful waiting, 
Awaiting the promised assurance that 

God’s Spirit was with them. 
Suddenly they were aware—all of them— 
That his Spirit was there. 


For some this awareness was so keen | 


they seemed to feel the touch of a 
rushing wind— 

So vivid they seemed to see tongues of 
fire. 

They knew God was with them. 


They still could not understand why their 
leader had been taken from them. 
But they knew—beyond the shadow of a 

doubt— 
That to share the message of God’s 
love which Jesus had taught them 


FREE MATERIAL FOR VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 
To help discover the Church’s ministry to the blind 


Primary Song—A Great Gray Elephant 


Braille Alphabet Card—enough for each pupil 
Program Booklet—Even the Night Shall Be Light 


Flier—Better to Light a Candle Than to Curse the Dark 


Filmstrips—can be borrowed free. If your group makes a contri- 
bution of ten dollars or more it can keep the filmstrip. 


Eyes for Ears—delightful story of two little girls in Japan 


The Discovery Ciub (ready about May 15) Story of a group 
of girls who formed a club to discover what the 
churches are doing to aid the blind around the world. 


JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Was the most important thing in life. 
It was their mission, regardless of the 
cost. 


And so, because they knew, their assur- 
ance spread to others. 

Hundreds, thousands, who had been 
puzzled, 

Believed Peter’s message 

And determined to take their stand with 
the followers of Jesus. 

And the message has spread, and spread 
and spread! 


2. Children Can Be Heroes, Too 
(Children’s Day) 


Suggested Hymns: “Let us be loyal! 


“Can VBS 
LEARN trom TV?’ 


“ABSOLUTELY,” say VBS directors and teachers. 
Because of the impact TV has on a child’s life 
today, many teachers are making use of audio- 
visual techniques to capture the imagination of 
their students. 


MOTION PICTURES AND FILMSTRIPS 
dramatically portray the great events of the Bible 
and teach your children in a way they like to learn 
...in a way they will remember. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


SCRIPTURES 


Abraham, Gideon, 

Man of Faith The Liberator 
Jacob, Ruth, 

Bearer of the Promise A Faithful Woman 
Joseph, Samuel, 

The Young Man A Dedicated Man 
Joseph, David, 

Ruler of Egypt A Young Hero 
Moses, David, 

Called by God King of Israel 
Moses, Solomon, 
Leader of God's People A Man of Wisdom 
Joshua, Elijah, 


The Conqueror A Fearless Prophet 


17 Minute Rental (color), $9.00 each 

Films: Rental (B&W), $6.00 each 

Color $5.00 each; with record $8.00 each 
Filmstrips: Complete series, 14 film strips, $67.50 


Complete series with records, $97.50 


See your Jocal dea/er, book store, or 


St. Lou/s 18, Missour/ 
FREE Illustrated Film Folder 


Name___ = ee = = = a= 
D VBS Director 


O Pastor O Teacher 
Address__ — — 
Civ Bs. _Zone_ __State 
Church —$—$———_———— 
O Send me name of nearest dealer. 5 


Heart and hand,” and “Faith of our 

fathers” 

This service will give opportunity to 
point up the importance of courageous 
day-by-day living and to show that 
little things count and help prepare boys 
and girls to meet larger challenges hero- 
ically. 

Two 
today: 


incidents are offered for use 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY Boy 


When John was five years old he 
heard in his Sunday church school about 
boys and girls in China who were very 
hungry. His class was asked to bring 
money to help buy food for these chil- 
dren. 

John was much concerned. At dinner 
that day he told his parents about these 
hungry boys and girls and insisted that 
something must be done about it. They 
explained that next Sunday he could take 
some money to church school. But that 
wasn’t good enough for John. He said, 
“We can’t wait till next Sunday. They’re 
hungry now.” 

John continued to feel that kind of a 
concern for others throughout his entire 
life. As a young man of draft age during 
the Second World War, he felt that it 
would be wrong for him to participate in 
the war, as he believed war to be con- 
trary to Jesus’ teaching of the Way of 
Love. 

Boys who could not conscientiously 
participate in the war were called con- 
scientious objectors; and the government 
made provision for them to do construc- 
tive work, for which they received no 
pay, as an alternative to the draft. This 


Temperance Lesson 
June 12, 1960 


Based on Uniform Lesson Oufline 


“THE TWO WAYS" 

(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
90c per 100; 50c per 50; 10c singly 
PRIMARY HELPS 

The Master Machine 
60c per 100; 35c per 50; 10c singly 


JUNIOR HELPS 


Temperance Train (song) 

50c per 100; 30c per 50; 10¢ singly 
Modern Habits to Ruin Health (illus.) 
$1.00 per 100; 75c per 50; 10c singly 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 
Why Hurt Yourself (Patri) 
50c per 100; 30c per 50; 10c¢ singly 
Smoking’s Something to Think About 
(Film strip) $2.25 per roll 

YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 
Why Alcoholic Beverages? (Ivy) 
60c per 100; 35¢ per 50; 10e singly 
Religion of Robert E. Lee 
60c per 100; 30c per 50; 10c¢ singly 

FOR VACATION BiBLE SCHOOLS 

The Three Partners (revised) 50c 


Frances Willard and How She Grew 
(Flannelgraph) $2.00; $17.50 for 10 
NATIONAL WCTU 
Dept. IJR Evanston, Ill. 
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program was called Civilian Public 
Service. John’s assignment in Civilian 
Public Service was to work in a forest on 
the West Coast. One night the cabin in 
which his group was stationed caught 
fire. John got out safely. However, since 
we know what a great concern he had for 
others, we aren’t surprised to learn that 
he ran back into the blazing cabin in an 
effort to save the life of a buddy who 
was trapped inside. John lost his life 
as a result of this effort to save another’s 
life. The heroic concern for others which 
led him back into the cabin had been 
developing throughout his short life. 


CHILDREN OF THE 17TH CENTURY 


During the 17th century, laws were 
passed in England which made it illegal 
for people to meet to worship as their 
consciences dictated, if they felt that 
they could not worship in the way ap- 
proved by the government. Early in that 
century the Pilgrims had come to the 
United States in search of religious 
freedom. Baptists, Quakers, and many 
other religious groups suffered under 
these laws. They felt they had to con- 
tinue to worship in ways meaningful to 
themselves, regardless of how much they 
were punished. 

In Bristol, a large city in England, the 
meeting house of the Quakers was 
boarded up by officers trying to enforce 
conformity to these laws. But the mem- 
bers continued to come, and they held 
their services of worship in front of the 
meeting house. Each week officers came 
and took many of the worshipers away 
to jail, but those who were left con- 
tinued to come. Finally practically all 
the adults were imprisoned, but the 
children assumed the responsibility to 
see that the meetings were held regu- 
larly. 

The officers kept coming: They beat 
many of the children and ordered them 
to quit meeting for worship. The chil- 
dren refused. Many of the older boys and 
girls were taken to jail, too—although 
the laws were not intended to cause 
children to be imprisoned. The time 
came when almost none of those who 
gathered in front of the meeting house 
each week were over ten or eleven 
years old. They continued to come and 
to accept the beatings in a brave manner, 
as they believed this was what they 
should do. 


Quiet WorRSHIP: 


Explain that Quakers believe that God 
speaks directly to everyone who will 
listen. In the meetings for worship re- 


VACATION CHURCH LEADERS 


Have you seen— 


Days of Discovery: 
June-September 


Friendly Things to Do: 
June-September 

included in 

these packeis, are enriched with 

songs, games, stories, dramatizations, 

and worship resources. Each packet 

is different. Price: 25c per packet. 


The service projects 


Children’s Program 
American Friends Service Committee 
20 South 12th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ferred to in the story, the people 
gether in silence. They believed ¢ 
a sermon or preplanned service was | 
needed; in the quiet time each ¢ 
could talk with God. God might give} 
message to anyone present, for him 
speak to the others gathered in # 
meeting. In many places today Quak¢ 
worship in this manner. oe 

A worship period of this nature we 
be appropriate today. Urge that duri) 
this quiet prayer period each one list 
intently for what God may be saying’ 
him, in a spirit of willingness to f 
God’s leading. During the silence ¢ 
boys and girls may reach solutions 
problems which have been facing ths 
and courage to face difficult situatio 
bravely. Even though these things m 
be comparatively small, as boys and gin 
learn to act with courage in small ma 
ters, they are becoming the kind of pe 
sons who can meet bigger challeng 
heroically — the kind of persons G 
wants them to be. 

Before the prayer period, if there 
time to do so, the juniors may tell 
times when they found it difficult to” 


_courageous, or perhaps recount incider 
when their friends were brave. 


Additional Suggestions 


(Some of these may be chosen for t 
other services this month.) 


1. A Hero of Our Church 


For one service during this ser 
you may want to choose a leader in ye 
own denomination. The person chos 
need not be the founder or most ot 
standing leader. Featuring a less pron 
nent person might prove more intere: 
ing since the story will be new. On 
other hand, you might prefer to t 
some of the less-known facts about ft 
church’s outstanding heroic leader. 

Fine biographies have been writt 
for junior boys and girls about some 
the great leaders of the churches. He 
are some of them: 

Martin Luther, by McNeer and Wa 
sere 1953. Paper edition $1.25; ele 

2.50. 

John Wesley, by McNeer and Wa 
Abingdon. Paper edition $1.25; cloth $2. 
Lone Journey— Roger Williams, 

Jeanette Eaton. Harper. $3.50. 

John Woolman: Child of Light, — 
Catherine Owens Peare. Vanguard Pre 
1954. $3.00. 

“Richard Allen, First Negro Bishop” 
Mary E. Moxcey, in Rising Above Col 
edited by P. H. Lotz. Association Pre 
(Adult) 

The Church Across the Street, listed 
“Resources” above, contains stories of 1 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To keep your 
teaching pictures 
clean. undamaged 
and indexed for 
immediate use 
you need a Teach- 
ing Picture FIL 
ing Cabinet. 


Write today for a 
free folder de- 


produced in a Va- 
riety of models 
and colors. 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohi 
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ders of several denominations. It 
‘written for junior or senior high 
ing people. 


‘Heroes of the Church Today 


‘Among the bravest Christians living 
lay are members of some of the young- 
(churches in Asia, Africa, and South 
herica. For many of them, accepting 
lristianity has meant that they were 
sjowned by their families and forced out 
‘their homes. Perhaps you would like 
have one service highlight the heroic 
‘mg exhibited by members of some of 
ese young churches. You may want to 
elude missionaries and other leaders 
'the Church living in many places. 
Draw from your own experiences and 
ading to discover people and events 
hich could be presented in a way to 
allenge your boys and girls. 

ere are some incidents recorded in 
ristian World Facts 1958-59' which 
uld help you develop a service on this 
eme. 


DESPITE TERROR 


When Zaw May Lu, daughter of a 
irmese pastor, returned to her village 
ter training at a Women’s Bible School, 
e was greeted with frightening news. 
en opposed to the government were 
tive in the area. They had made at- 
mpts on the lives of her father and 
other. Later her oldest sister had been 
dnapped from the church as she worked 
ith a group of children. The terrified 
iristians had gathered in the church 
pray for her release. Government 
90ps, summoned to the village, fanned 
it around the area, firing their guns. 
ve insurgents had fled, and the sister 
aS rescued. 
Now, with the insurgents still menacing 
e area, Zaw May Lu was faced with a 
cision. Should she stay and open a 
ication Bible school, as she had planned, 
return to the safety of the city? 
‘ayer and her quiet faith made only one 
iswer possible. She opened her school. 


WELL SPOKEN 


“I feel deeply indebted to the doctors 
the Christian Hospital who saved my 
e without thought of their own weari- 
ss.’ These words are quoted from an 
ticle appearing in a popular Thai maga- 
ne. The writer is a well known Buddhist 
id former minister of education, who 
id been rushed to the hospital following 
heart attack. In the article he also 
ld about his visit with a young woman 
ho had come to his hospital room. “I 
ould like to preach for you a little,” 
e said. She was a student at the Yel- 
w Bridge Bible School in Bangkok. 
The Buddhist writer continued, “I 
ought to myself, ‘Here is a girl young 
ough to be my granddaughter, yet 
ave enough to come and preach to a 
hite-haired old man.’ I admire the or- 
nization that taught a young girl to be 
brave, and I am still not able to sup- 
ess my admiration for the words which 
e spoke.” ° 


VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 


In a mountain province in the Philip- 
nes, a lonely, terrified Christian made 
s way through the dark, carrying a 
essage to another village. He remem- 
red the frightening stories he had 
ard; he imagined ghosts. But his faith 


Published by Friendship Press for the 
vision of Foreign Missions, National 
yuncil of Churches. 
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finally asserted itself and he prayed. 
Then, bravely repeating the Twenty- 
third Psalm over and over, he made his 
way safely to his destination. “Nothing 
happened to me,” he said, “contrary to 
the expectations of the pagans, who 
thought the ghosts would do something 
to me. I concluded that with God nothing 
is fearful.” 


3. An Instrument of Peace: 
St. Francis of Assisi 


St. Francis of Assisi could challenge 
your boys and girls by his courageous 
concern for others, his sacrificial living, 
and his great effort to bring peace and 
understanding to the world. 

The story of his break with his father 
is one of real heroism, but should be 
told with great understanding. A help- 
ful story is “The Robbers of Monte 
Casale” in Stories for Junior Worship. 
Or tell a story that appeals to you from 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis.’ Keep 
in mind that many legendary stories have 
developed around St. Francis, so be sure 
to choose one which will have significance 
and value for your boys and girls. If 
the hymn “All creatures of our God 
and King” cannot be sung or played from 
a recording, it could be read as a poem. 
Use the well-known prayer' attributed to 
him. 

On the last Sunday you might like to 
prepare a litany with ideas such as these 
to draw together this series of services: 
LITANY: 

For those followers of Jesus who have 
courageously spread the good news of 
God’s love, which Jesus taught, 

We express our gratitude. 

For Peter, John, Paul, and many others 


2By Alice Geer Kelsey, Abingdon 1941. 

2One source is the Everyman’s Library 
edition published by E. P. Dutton and Co. 

4See “St. Francis Prayer” in Junior High 
Department worship resources in this issue. 


about whom we read in the New Testa- 
ment, who were not stopped from obey- 
ing God even by the threat of death, 
We are truly grateful. 
For Christians through the centuries who 
have lived heroically, many giving their 
lives in following God’s way of love, 
We humbly offer thanks. 
For boys and girls who in the face of 
danger have shown us the way to be 
brave, 
We express our gratitude. 
For churchmen of every land who face 
difficulties and danger with courage, 
We are truly grateful. 


You Can Still Place 
CHILDREN’S DAY ORDERS 
For Bibles and Testaments 


in Wide Variety— 


in Various Versions 


Be sure to specify as to Version 
and other requirements in stating 


what you want. 


(We do not carry programs or 


Church and School Supplies) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Sallman’s “WEAD OF CHRIST’’ 


New Translucent Illumination : | 


Add new, more reverent atmosphere to your 


class room or home with this translucent pic- 


ture. 


Sallman’s world renowned “Head of 


Christ” is made even more impressive through 
this newly developed process. Illumination 
behind this special plastic laminated, full- 
color picture reveals all the calm beauty in 
the artist’s portrayal of our Lord. A splendid 


memorial gift. 25 x 32 inches. 


Neo. M7500—Gold finish wood frame 
No. M7550—Gold on white frame 


Picture Lite Frame: 


Sallman’s “Head of Christ” displayed in a 
deep all-metal shadow-box frame. Dimen- 


sional effects provided by two hidden bulbs 


and three way switch. Frame is beautiful two- 
tone tan finish with gold fleck. Ideal for 


church or home. 20% x 24% inches. 
No. 7600 


No. M7550 


Order from your Religious Supplies Dealer 


WARNER PRESS 


Anderson, Ind. 


San Jose, Calif. 
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Junior [ligh Department 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
That All May Know 


To the Leader 


When a person is the bearer of good 
news, his greatest delight is in sharing it 
with someone for whom he cares. Al- 
most everyone who has been a part of the 
church has sung the simple hymn “TI love 
to tell the story.” A stanza of this hymn 
says, “I love to tell the story, because I 
know it’s true; it satisfies my longing as 
nothing else can do.” If young people 
can grow to understand that the purpose 
of the missionary movement is to tell the 
story of the good news of God’s love; if, 
sure of God’s love for themselves, they 
want to share the burdens of others be- 
cause they care what happens to people, 
then they will truly know what it means 
to reach out far beyond selfish, petty 
concerns. They will learn that to under- 
gird and support missions is not just to 
hand out charity. They will learn that 
because someone cared what happened to 
people, medical missionaries have gone 
out to heal. They will know that because 
someone cared, teachers have opened 
ways for people to read and learn. 

These are the things young people will 
learn as they study. As they worship 
they will learn to become the bearers of 
the Good News, to become sure of God’s 
love. They will learn to say, “Lord, 
make me an instrument of peace... . Let 
me sow love.” 

The worship service, though centered 
around a missionary theme, must not be- 
come a program about missions, nor must 
it be a study session. It must be an 
experience of developing an awareness 
of what it means to care for the happiness 
and welfare of others because the wor- 
shiper knows the love and care of God. 

The adult leader of boys and girls has 
the responsibility of being informed about 
what is happening in emerging nations— 
to understand the spiritual -struggle in 
such important areas as Africa and Asia, 
and to be aware of the changing scene in 
their own land. The International Jour= 
nal for November, 1959, as well as this 
present issue, gives sources for such in- 
formation. With such background, lead- 
ers can help junior highs plan services 
of worship which will lead to a wider 
vision of what it means to support the 
Christian world mission. They will learn 
that their own prayers, offerings, and the 
way they live count. 

Services as planned here are offered as 
resources and suggestions. Each leader 
and the worship committee will find in 
their reading and experience other ideas 


*Teacher of youth in Wilmette Congrega- 
tional Church, Wilmette, Illinois. Educa- 
tional therapist, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois. 
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by Olive L. JOHNSON* 


which can be real and significant for 
their particular group. Christian Mission 
Digest, published annually for the Di- 
vision of Foreign Missions by the Friend- 
ship Press, Box 380, New York 27, N.Y., 
may be obtained for 35c prepaid. It con- 
tains good resource material. 


Hymns: 

“In Christ there is no east or west” 
“God of grace and God of glory” 
“Jesus shall reign” 

“God of the nations, hear our call” 
“T love to tell the story” 

“The whole wide world for Jesus” 
“God be in my head” 

“A mighty fortress is our God” 
“May Jesus Christ be praised” 

“All people that on earth do dwell” 
“As with gladness men of old” 


1. “Suppose—” 


Catt To WorsHip: Come, let us worship 
the Lord; let_us try to know him in our 
lives and learn to show his ways in our 


living. 

Hymn 

Diatocue: “What Would Happen?” 
Leader: © Suppose Christian people 


should become more clearly aware of God 
and his plan for their lives—what would 
happen? 


Junior High: Paul, two thousand years 
ago, became aware of God’s plan for his 
life, and though he had to suffer all kinds 
of hardships he traveled all over the 
known world, telling people of Jesus, 
establishing little Christian groups or 
churches. In one of his letters he tells 
what a person finds out when he lets the 
Spirit of God work in his life. In Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians (5:22) he wrote, 
“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
gentleness, self-control.” ; 


Leader: Suppose that, instead of sit- 
ting on bleachers, people should enter 
more actively into worship and service— 
Suppose they should go out from services 
of worship with a more Godlike concern 
for others, and more Christlike zeal for 
winning others—Suppose every lay man 
or woman or young person became, each 
in his own way, “a conductor for the 
Spirit of the Living God—” What would 
happen? 

Junior High: A story is told of a 
young man who had dedicated his life to 
missions and wanted to go to a land 
where the name of Jesus had never been 
heard. He wanted the joy of being the 
first to bring the good news of God’s love 
as Jesus showed it. Finally he found a 
place where it was said no Christian had 
ever gone. One night around the camp- 
fire he began to tell the story of Jesus. 
As he talked he noticed looks of pleasure. 


‘Restoring Worship by Clarice Bowman, 
published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


Finally one man said, “We know 
He was here and lived with us.” 
The young missionary was puzzled, 
one day they led him out to a hill w 
there was a grave of another mission: 
who had told about Jesus so well 
way he lived that the people in ¢ 
village were sure they had seen Je: SUS. 


Leader: Had they not? How elsec 
men ever know Jesus except by the w 
ness of the lives of his followers? 


OFFERING: 


Leader: (Developed from conversat 
in a worship planning meeting). C€ 
offering permits us to share in help 
others in ways we ourselves could not 
Sometimes our offerings provide mor 
for printing books in the language of p 
ple, so they can read; sometimes it he 
send doctors to people who don’t kn 
about healing medicine. There are ma 
many ways in which we share when 
bring our offering. 

Dedication: “Bless thou the gif 
sung by the group. ; 


CLosING PrayER Porm: (Read in unis 
_.(For unison reading the leader ne 


“to be thoroughly prepared to give s 


leadership. Copies of the prayer sho 
be in the hands of the group. It is he 
ful to have members of the worship co 
mittee prepared to assist in the leaders 
of the prayer.) 


THE PRAYER OF ST. FRANCIS 


“O Lord, our Christ, 

may we have thy mind and thy spirit: 

make us instruments of thy peace. 

Where there is hatred, let us sow le 
where there is injury, pardon; 
where there is discord, union; 
where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; 
where there is darkness, light; 
where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that 

we may not so much seek 
to be consoled, as to console; 
to be understood, as to understand; 
to be loved, as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive; 

it is in pardoning that we are pardor 

and it is in dying that we are born 
eternal life. Amen.” 


AMEN played softly on the piano. 


2. Helping to Tell the Story 

CaLL TO WorSHIP 

Hymn 

Prayer by Leader, followed by 

Lorv’s Prayer (prayed by the wil 
group) 

Story: “The Morning Star’” 


The $17,000 question for a seage 
woman missionary in the South 
Islands has been answered by the hi 
dreds of friends who contributed 
money to buy her a new boat. 

For Rev. Eleanor Wilson of Cambric 
Massachusetts, the question was how 
replace Morning Star VI, which sank 
1952, leaving the missionary high and « 
The answer to her question and 
prayers is Morning Star VII, now on 
way from Tokyo to Miss Wilson’s he 
base in the Marshall Islands. 

The sixty-foot ketch was found 
Japan after a long search for a craft si 
able for Miss Wilson’s work in her f 
flung mission field. The new Morn 


2Christian World Facts, 1957-1958. 
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| earries a crew of six to eight and 
‘ates under diesel power as well as 
When it is delivered to the Marshall 
nds, Miss Wilson herself will take 
| the helm. 

plucky New Englander, Eleanor Wil- 
lat sixty-five, belongs to what is prob- 
+ one of the world’s smallest minorities 
le is a lady missionary who is also a 
learptain. When it was first suggested 


| she captain Morning Star VI, she 
ed up on a book of celestial naviga- 
| got a few tips from a U. S. navy 
it, and set sail. Since then she has 
ed many thousands of miles as min- 
r, teacher, social worker, and spiritual 
isor to the Micronesian people. In 


ishioner is located by the name of his 
d rather than the number of his 
ise, a boat is necessary. 

lorning Star VII is part of a long 
lition. More than a hundred years 
, Sunday school children in Boston 
e their pennies to purchase Morning 
r I for mission work in the Pacific. 
s Wilson herself contributed her 
nies, when a child, toward the pur- 
se of Morning Star V. 

lorning Star VII will follow in the 
se of its predecessors, a floating 
reh that goes from island to island, 
sre babies are brought on board to 
baptized, young men and women to 
narried, children to be taken to school, 
ra to market, and ministers to their 
ant parishes. Moreover, it will be on 
id for the forthcoming centennial cele- 
tion of the arrival of the first mis- 
aries in the Marshalls. 


ERING 


<OLOGY as offerings are being brought 
rward. 


MICATION PRAYER by leader or by a 
arefully prepared junior high member. 


MN 
IEDICTION 


Because They Heard 


LTO WORSHIP 
VIN 
RY: 
A Moprern MartriarcH® 


orn in 1875 of parents who had 
nerly been slaves, Mary Bethune 
w up in an out-of-the-way commu- 
yin South Caroiina. Her mother was 
direct descendant of a ruling family 
Nest Africa, where even today descent, 


9ugh the mother. Like the ancient 
riarchs of primitive Africa, Mary had 
reat desire to lead and direct. Her 
liest years, however, were not dif- 
mt from those of other poor colored 
dren in the vicinity of Maysville, a 
ntry town in the midst of vast, un- 
iting acres of swampy rice land. 

lary’s first opportunity came when she 
; permitted to attend a mission school 
Negro girls which was opened four 
es from her home. Her record in this 
ool was such that she was awarded a 
olarship at Scotia Seminary, a school 
tained by the Presbyterian Church 
Concord, N.C. This scholarship was 
de possible by a woman of South 


Vorship Programs and Stories for Young 
ple by Alice Bays, published by Abing- 
-Cokesbury Press. Adapted from “A 
Jern Matriarch” by Elmer Anderson 
ter, in October 1936 Survey Graphic. 


y 1960 
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se widely scattered islets, where a. 


Denver, Colorado, who, in all probability, 
had little idea that her gift would prove 
to be so far-reaching. 

No one prepared Mary for the expe- 
riences ahead, and she knew little of what 
to expect in a boarding school. But with 
high hopes, she set off for school, dressed 
in her best and wearing a tag to indicate 
her destination. The styles of Maysville 
had not added to her personal appear- 
ance, and for some time she afforded a 
great deal of amusement to the students 
of Scotia, but she hid her sensitiveness 
behind her own contagious laugh and 
busied herself with her studies. 

As Scotia Mary made her first plans for 
her life’s work. At this time she had no 
thought of serving her own people in 
America, but instead she wanted to go 
to Africa as a missionary. Her great love 
of Africa had come through her mother, 
in whose heart the drums of her native 
country had beaten during the weary 
years of slavery. As a further prepa- 
ration for special work, Mary attended 
Moody Bible Institute for two years; but 
when she applied to one of the Mission 
Boards for work in Africa, she was told 
that there was no station available. This 
was a great disappointment, but gradually 
she came to see that there were opportu- 
nities at home as well as abroad. 

On a visit to Tuskegee Institute, where 
she saw for the first time the great in- 
stitution which Booker T. Washington 
had built, there came to her a vision of a 
similar institution which would provide 
education for Negro women, and over 
which a woman would preside. In it 
there would be taught all the essentials 
of homemaking, but with no neglect of 
citizenship. Surely the time was ripe for 
launching such a project. 

But Mary’s vision was not realized 
until 1904, when she moved to Daytona, 
Florida, and opened a school in a small 
dwelling house. She had very little 
money, so she furnished her school with 
pieces of furniture which she collected 
from some interested persons. Empty 
soap boxes served for desks and chairs. 
Then she gathered five wide-eyed, dark- 
skinned little girls, and the Daytona 
Normal and Industrial School began. She 
taught the girls to read, write, and sing, 
and to be neat and industrious. 

There were many difficulties in the 
way, but Mrs. Bethune persevered. She 
was married, but she did not allow the 
claims of her home to crowd out her de- 
sire to help her own people. One day 
she invited some people of the city to 
visit her school. They listened as the 
girls gave their recitations and sang from 


; : he front h. Realizing the importance 
ship, and succession are~.reckoned _! Bie Out Pere oa P 


of the work she was doing, they decided 
to form an organization to help her. 
Even with their help, there were times 
when her need was great. Gradually 
more people became interested in the 
school until it grew to an enrollment of 
over 400 pupils and a faculty of more than 
thirty teachers. 

Mrs. Bethune has undertaken many 
projects, and always with the same pur- 
pose of helping her race go forward. 
She established a school for delinquent 
girls in Ocala, Florida; opened several 
mission schools for children in turpen- 
tine camps; and helped to secure a hos- 
pital for Daytona. There is hardly an 
influential organization devoted to the 
welfare of Negroes in which she has not 
played an important role. In 1935 she 
was awarded the Spingarn medal for the 
outstanding achievement of her race dur- 
ing the previous year. 

As a public speaker Mrs. Bethune has 
few superiors among women. 


fectiveness lies in her earnestness and in 
her natural eloquence. She has a tre- 
mendous appeal to young people, both 
white and colored. 


I Ylontwe FOLD KING 


NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 
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DIRECT PRICES % 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS 


‘ FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Kitchen committees, social groups, atten= 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, ete. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes. 


BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 52nd_ year. 


THE MONROE CO., 147 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


To Enhance Your 


Missionary Education 
Program 


LETTERS 
FROM 
GHANA 
paper, $2.00 


Richard and 


Gertrude Braun 


The bona fide letters of a medical 
missionary and his nurse-wife to the 
folks “back home.” 


I 
CAME 
THIS WAY 


cloth, $2.00 
Alliene S$. DeChant 


A fast-paced autobiography of a 
dynamic woman missionary-journal- 
ist. 


WITH 
SCHWEITZER 
IN 
LAMBARENE 


cloth, $2.00 


Richard Kik 
Translated by 
Carrie Bettelini 


“Le grand docteur” as seen by an 
acquaintance of long standing. For 
young readers. 


at your bookstore 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mrs. Bethune has known poverty and 
disappointments which would have dis- 
couraged a less courageous person. Like 
other members of her race, she has found 
many doors closed to her in America, but 
her success is all the more remarkable 
when considered in the light of this fact. 
She has met obstacles and faced many 
difficulties, but always with a conquering 
spirit. She is indeed a worthy pioneer 
of an advancing race. 


(Or the story of Jane Addams might 
be used. Chicago and the world are this 
year celebrating her centennial. She was 
born September 6, 1860. A good account 
of her life and the founding of Hull House 
appeared in the Magazine Section of the 
Chicago Tribune on January 31, 1960.) 
RESPONSIVE Reapine: Matthew 25:34-40 

Junior high: Verses 34-36 

All: Verses 37-39 

Junior high: Verse 40 
Hymn 
Prayer: Time for silent prayer, 

cluded by leader. 

AMEN played softly on the piano. 


con- 


4, Am I a Witness? 


CALL TO WORSHIP: 

First Reader: 

At Thy feet, our God and Father, 
Who hast blest us all our days, 

We with grateful hearts would gather 
To begin this hour of praise. 


Second Reader: 
Jesus, for Thy love most tender 
On the cross for sinners shown, 


We would praise Thee and surrender 
All our hearts to be Thine own. 

(A part of hymn, “At thy feet, our God 

and father’) 

HyMNn 

Sotttoquy: (Developed by junior highs 
and leader planning together) 

Junior High: Have I seen the needs of 
people in my own country, maybe right 
near where I live? 

Unseen Speaker: Are there migrant 
people working near you? Do you know 
of the needs of migrant workers? 

Second Junior High: Have I tried to 
help someone who didn’t have food or 
clothes? 

Unseen Speaker: Have you helped 
gather clothes for Church World Service? 
Have you sent a CARE package? 

Third Junior High: Have I shared my 
allowance because I wanted it to work 
for me in places where I’m not old enough 
to serve? 

Unseen Speaker: Do you ever forget 
to be prepared to participate in the serv- 
ice of the offering? Do you ever feel you 
can’t afford to bring an offering? 

Fourth Junior High: Are all my 
friends learning about God? 

Unseen Speaker: Have you~ asked 
someone to come to church school be- 
cause you thought it was very important 
to learn how to accept God’s love? 


SmenT Prayer (Music softly played may 
help junior high young people still their 
restlessness and begin to learn to use 
this valuable time of silence in prayer.) 


OFFERING AND DEDICATION 
Hymn 
BENEDICTION 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


THEME FOR JUNE: 
In the New Day 


For the Worship Committee 


1. A Time to Be Creative 


“Change is the only thing that is cer- 
tain these days. No matter what condi- 
tions are now, they will soon change.... 

“This is a time to be creative. Every 
leader of youth must assess his own com- 
munity. He must seek to understand the 
specific problems of youth culture. And 
then, by thinking, planning, and acting 
under God, he must come to grips with 
these problems. 

“No plan is sacred, 
no pattern of youth work adequate. 


*Worker with young people; wife of 
Professor Lee J. Gable of the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


‘From the United Christian Youth Move- 
ret Newsletter, Issue No. XXX, April 
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by Anna Mary GABLE* 


The God who promises to make all things 
new is calling his Church 
to be creative.” 


2. The Theme of the Month 


The suggestions and resources given 
here are related to the theme of the en- 
tire issue of this Journal, “Education for 
Christian Mission.” The point has been 
made elsewhere that we do not support 
“missions” or study about “missions” as 
separate from the church at home. We 
are part of the “world mission” of the 
church. In the “world mission” we are 
as much the recipients and learners as we 
are givers and teachers. With this idea 
in mind, most of the suggestions and re- 
sources given here to help us in planning 
our worship services are from countries 
around the world. 


3. Aids in Our Worship 


a. Some elements of a worship service. 
“The Coptic Orthodox Church of Egypt 
considers worship as a basic agency of 


Christian education... . 


the walls, or glass windows ieee : 
visual aids. Candles and lights 
symbolic of the shining virtues of Ch 
tian sacrifice. Music deepens the mei 
ings of hymns and prayers. Cens 
compels the heart to raise its prayers | 
‘as the smoke of the incense rose 
the prayers of the saints from the hi 
of the angel before God (Rev. 8:4). 4 
other aspect is found in the readings/’ 
the Coptic services. val 


liturgy is called ‘The Communicai| 
Liturgy.’ There is a series of Biblij 
lessons. . . . These lessons are chant 


to give opportunity for meditation Al 
hearing them. In the second part of | 
liturgy we recall and symbolize the i 
portant events in the life of the Li 
Jesus. The congregation .. . 
in response.” 

Rev. Makary Et Souriany, 


b. The Bible. “(But) the e 
characteristic of Christian worship is 4 
I—Thou relation between God and wm 
It is not a monologue of man. The esser! 
of Christian worship is the dialogue 
tween God and man. In order to le 
stand this dialogue we must be dra’ 
into the relation itself. 

“Since worship is a dialogue, it ia 


‘do with God’s Word. That is to si 


unless we understand the Bible we ea 
not be drawn into this relation betwe 
God and man. Merely to feel some divi 
atmosphere is man’s monologue. Ther 
fore the worship of God in the tr 
Christian sense must always be accoi 
panied by the right understanding of t 
Bible as the Word of God.” 

W. E. Kan, Jape 


c. Help in understanding the Bib 
“In one instance I found it useful to he 
Bible study carried on by means of 
dialogue, with one person assuming 1 
side of an unbeliever or lover of f# 
world. As he told his doubts, and | 
reasons for doubts, others brought fo. 
witness from the Bible that would be 
convincing answer.” 

Rev. FarEED Manearious, Eey 


d. Rhythmical conversation. ‘Seve 
congregations (in Timor) have begun 
experiment with another form of co: 
municating the Gospel: a rhythmi 
antiphonal conversation. This is a fo 
indigenous to Timor. It is also in kee 
ing with forms used by the Church in 
early centuries.”" 


e. Story telling and interpretive i 
“The Bible lay open on Vimla’s lap. 
was teaching the story of the ee 
Moses. For some time I gave myself 
to the spell of her words. ... As the st 
continued I was conscious of her < 
Her enthusiasm as she spoke gave i 
masterly touch of reality. .. . The st 
moved slowly on, enriched by Vim 
experience and personality. When 
drew to a close I wished it had gone 
longer.”” When the story was finisk 
some of the young folks slipped quie 
away from the group. Then... “As 1 
tabla sounded, one of the girls danced 
using slow, reverent movements a 
gestures. The bells on her feet ke 
time with the music . . . she is playi 
the part of the mother of Moses. N 


*From World Christian Education, pe 
odical of the World Council of Christi 
Education. First quarter, 1955. 


‘Ibid, Fourth Quarter, 1956. 
‘Ibid, Fourth Quarter, 1959. 
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| rocks her child to sleep, now she 
flrs some fearful sound and seeks 
dly for a hiding place for her child. 
(Another dancer glided in with firmer 
ps—the soldier had come to seek for 
| child. I watched entranced as the 
ry moved on, with princess and maid 
ing their parts silently and grace- 
y.... When the dance was ended 
1 “after Vimla had laid the Bible down 
the wooden pew, we knelt to thank 

d for his living Word.” 
Mrs. Hetry Prim, Inpra* 


. Drama. “Here is an account of how 
igious drama was used to solve two 
yblems of worship for young people in 
outh African city. “The two problems 
ing us were these: (1.) The need of 
ing people, in their late teens and 
ly twenties, to find ways in which 
y could do things together in church 
an act of worship. (2.) The need to 
ke their worship immediately relevant 
life as they live it in modern South 
Bia... 7 
We decided to use drama to remedy 
s. This would provide means whereby 
xperienced worshippers could enter 
9 the meaning of the service and act 
, their faith together before, and in 
apany with, the congregation. We took 
- great themes of the Christian fes- 
als—Incarnation, Resurrection, Pente- 
t—and wrote plays around them. 
ese plays were written in prose and 
vy were designed to be dramatic in 
m rather than acted sermons. We 
d the dramatic gifts of tension, laugh- 
. tears, surprise, sympathy and terror. 
- wrote the plays in contemporary lan- 
we, setting the Bible stories of these 
nts in our contemporary society and 
‘ing the telling of the story bring out 
shock, excitement, and promise which 
within it.” 

Stuart B. JackMaAN, ENGLAND® 


4, Preparation for Worship 


The suggestions and resources for this 
month do not lend themselves to the 
usual pattern of worship services. This 
has been deliberately done to challenge 
creativity in their use. Each one requires 
study and planning ahead of time. Much 
of the value will be lost if the material 
under “Presentations” is merely read. 
Suggestions for development are given 
with each service, but the worship com- 
mittee should consider them only sug- 
gestions to stimulate its own creativity. 

The slides suggested in Service 2 can- 
not be found in any one set. Some may 
be found in sets on Church World Serv- 
ice. Others may be borrowed from school 
sets on science. Travellers in your con- 
gregation may have suitable ones. Pic- 
tures from discarded filmstrips could be 
cut and mounted as slides. You may 
want to make an original slide to be used 
as the last one, in the form of a poster 
suggesting the problem of choice. 

A number of the hymns will not be 
found in the older hymnals. The hymn 
“The World One Neighborhood” may be 
found in Songs of Many Nations. You 
may want to make a booklet of hymns 
for this month if too few are found in 
your own hymnal. 

As you can see, the “Presentations” 
are not planned to give answers but to 
confront young people with some of the 
questions the church will face in its mis- 
sion to the world in the new age. 


Resources for the Month 


CaLLs TO WorRSHIP: 

Psalm 86:9-11; parts of verses 12, 13 
Psalm 46:10 

John 14:6 


“T am the Way you must travel, 


I am the Truth to which you must come, 
Iam the Life in which you must remain.” 


SUGGESTED Hymns: 

“These things shall be” 

“At length there dawns” 

“Let there be light” 

“Once to every man and nation” 
“Slowly, by thy hand unfurled” 

“I cannot put the Presence by” 
“Eternal God, whose power upholds” 
“The world one neighborhood” 


SUGGESTED SCRIPTURE: 
Isaiah 59:1-4, 7-15 
Isaiah 60:1-3 
Luke 4:16-21 
Acts 2 
Acts 4:1-12 
Acts 4:13-21 
Romans 8:35-39 
I John 4:1-12 


SUGGESTED PRAYERS: 


“Our Father, God of the nations, we 
ask for vision to view the world as thou 
dost view it. Give us the long look to 
see the struggles of peoples and nations 
with the perspective of time. 

“Thou hast given us the privilege of 
living in a day of unrest and revolution. 
May our courage and our faith match 
this hour. Behind the unrest may we 
see the struggles of peoples and nations 
toward the freedoms of life. Within 
revolution, remind us that the gospel too 
is revolutionary. In the struggle of man 
with man, people with people, and cause 
with cause, give us wisdom, O God, to 
know when to wait patiently and when 
to speak and act with conviction. Endow 
us, thy children with courage to fulfill 


y 1960 


in RSV Bible tn classte whtte 


In this season of weddings, graduations and Mother’s Day . . . what could be 

a more perfect gift than this beautiful white Bible? Its Revised Standard Version 
text is printed on fine, amber-edged paper, bound in classic white 

imitation leather. It has 12 maps, 12 illustrations, a presentation page, a 
four-page Family Record . . . all in rich, full color. It has 64 pages of Bible 
helps as well. Priced at $4.00. 


Welcome as a gift at any time are the Concordance Reference editions of 


Now on sale at your denominational publishing house and bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS OF THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


the RSV Bible with 192-page concise concordance, over 75,000 center-column 
references, 12 maps in color. Maroon buckram edition (shown below), $9.00. 
Fine editions bound in genuine leather, from $12.50 to $22.50. 
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Amen.” zi 
Neva B. PALMETER’ 


“OQ God, our loving Father, we thank 
Thee for the gift of Thy Son Jesus Christ. 
We pray Thee to pour Thy Spirit upon 
Thy Church that it may fulfill His com- 
mand to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. We humbly beseech Thee, 
most gracious God, to grant us a renewal 
of heart and soul to go out with His 
message and to bring all the people into 
Thy fold. Help us, O Holy Spirit, to find 
out our part in the work of leading the 
world to know and love the Saviour. 
Bind us under Thy Son’s Cross so that 
by our surrender and service we may 
do Thy will. Through Jesus Christ we 
ask.” 


both ministries. 


Fatuer A. T. GABRIEL, 
Inpia (OrTHODOX SyrRIAN)° 


Suggested Presentations: 


Service 1. The Dawn of a New Day 


It is not intended that the material for 
this service be merely read. The first 
quotation could be told as a story. The 
second and third quotations could be 
presented in the form of a dialogue be- 
tween a youth insecure in the world of 
today and another secure in the faith that 
the turmoil in the world today is part of 
the plan of God. Instead of a regular 


*Soecial Progress, Department of - Social 
Education and Action, Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. “Prayers of Concern” by 


George L. Hunt and Neva Palmeter. 
‘See footnote 2. First Quarter 1956. 


Scripture reading, the second youth could 
use selected passages to drive home his 
point. 


TaLks: “We Live in a New Day” 

1. “...in a troubled age like our own, 
the church may see the hand of God in 
the great social and political revolutions 
throughout the world. The issues of 
human brotherhood, man’s responsibility 
to his neighbor, the forgiveness of sins, 
the use of the material world, the abund- 
ant life—all are highly relevant in the 
contemporary world revolution. In fact, 
the church has had a share in fomenting 
this revolution, through the gospel it has 
preached throughout the world, in the 
schools and hospitals it built, and in the 
way of life it imperfectly demonstrated. 
Now, when its own organizational exist- 
ence is threatened by oppressive meas- 
ures in these lands, the church must ac- 
cept this judgment and lay down its life, 
if need be, for the world God loves. 
Israel of old was continually punished for 
its unfaithfulness in carrying out its 
world mission, and the new Israel can 
expect nothing less. The Lord of the 
church is continually offering his life for 


the world; so must the church be willing ~ 


to lose its life, in order that the world 
might be won.” 
Joun E. CANTELON' 


2. “What we are witnessing is, in fact, 
the extension to Asia and to the whole 
world of the revolutionary movement of 
change which started in Western Europe 
and America in the eighteenth century. 
... It has spread from the dominant na- 


‘From Encounter, United Student Fellow- 
ship, United Church of Christ, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Hill classic! 


Order through any bookstore 
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Now—a complete "course" for young adults in 


BEING MARRIED 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
and REUBEN HILL'S 


new guide to sound decision-making 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


in love, courtship, sex, marriage 

and parenthood . . . for young people of 
. college age and up... and those 

who teach and counsel them 


Leading off from the questions and problems 
which trouble young adults, Being Married system- 
atically gives the facts, figures and theoretical basis for rational answers. 
Here is a tool for functional, dynamic teaching and counseling, to be read 
by the mature young adult or used in individual and group guidance 
sessions. It covers the entire gamut of pre-marital and marital problems: 
dating, friendship, infatuation, sex, finances, in-laws, religious differences, 
divorce, children, etc. Teaching aids include check-tests, kick-off questions, 
tables, sample forms. Suggestions for further thinking, reading and activi- 
ty point ways to a lifetime of intelligent decision-making. Another Duvall- 


$4.95 


_Aing conditions in the world, of the frig 


-of choice. 


tions of Western Europe—first to Basi} 
Europe and then to the people of / 
and Africa. Therefore Western man | 
to shoulder a double responsibility, 
is the archetypal revolutionary—the F} 
metheus who stole fire from heaven } 
set the world ablaze... Yet at the sa 
time he is an imperialist, a capitalis 
exploiter—the obvious target for | 
criticism and moral indignation of the! 
peoples of Asia and the new peoples 
Africa, whom he has both awakened | 


enslaved.” | 
CHRISTOPHER Dawes) 


Service 2. No Choice but to Choi 


The quotation given below is part ¢} 
commencement address delivered by | 
Han to his alma mater. The first 7 
could be presented as a conversation 
tween Dr. Rhee and the young man. 7 
part concerning the problems of 
twentieth century would be more med 
ingful if illustrated by projected pic 
—of the hunger, the disease, the poor } 


ening atomic threat. The brighter s 
can be shown too—man the child of 
the quest of the vast outreaches of | 
universe, and then finally the challey 
Sources of these slides | 
suggested under “Preparation for Wi 
ship.” 


Tak: “We Must Choose” 


“Speaking to you here today carriés : 
back in memory of the time when I y 
your age. I graduated from the Cho: 
University in Korea and then came he 
to Salem to enroll in Willamette for 
additional year of study. 

“On the way I stopped in Honoh 
where I had the privilege of meeting 
great national patriot, Dr. Syngman Rh 
who, as you know, is the founder a 
President of our Republic of Korea. 

“On that occasion, I, like all colle 
graduates, was seeking counsel t 
would help to guide the course of 1 
future life. From Dr. Rhee I heard wo? 
of wisdom I shall never forget. 

“ “You will meet many problems, ma 
difficulties in life,’ he told me, ‘and y 
may not always have the wisdom or e\ 
the opportunity to make the ideal «¢ 
cision. However, the one fundamen 
rule you should always follow is to f. 
with courage and fortitude the necess 
of working out the best solution that 
available. Do not avoid problems, do1 
try to escape from them—for proble 
that are ignored or pushed to the bac 
ground multiply in darkness and gr 
increasingly worse. When problems ari 
you have no choice but to choose.” — 

“, . the problems of this twentit 
century world have pushed themsel: 
right into our front yard, and these . 
must be dealt with. . . . Two-thirds of 
the human beings on earth are unable 
read and write. Half the human race 
accustomed to going to bed at night w 
stomachs that hunger for sufficient a 
nutritious food. Because of disease a 
malnutrition and inadequate living cc 
ditions, babies born in many parts of 1 
world have an average life expectancy 
not more than twenty-five to thi 
years. Moreover, in every part of 1 
world—even in the richest and healthi 
and best educated nations—the hum 
race lives under a cloud of insecurity a 
uncertainty, lest a holocaust of bombar 


‘From The Movement of World Revol 
tion, by Christopher Dawson, ia 
1959 by Sheed & Ward, New York, N.Y 
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our civilization but life itself. These 
/litions are not the meanderings of a 
lased imagination, but simple facts of 
|in the middle of this, the most pro- 
sive and enlightened century in all 
lory. 
[They are, however, only some of the 
is, not the whole story... . There are 
er facts which are just as important. 
|The first fact of all is that man was 
ated by God, in the image of his 
ker with the possibility of formulating 
ideals and with the intelligence to 
k steadily for their achievement... . 
are on the threshold of becoming 


4 
tan radio-activity may destroy not 


pllers not only on a single planet but - 


the vast reaches of the universe. .. . 
what is yet to come will make a 

ekery of what is already achieved. 
But still the clock is ticking on toward 
fatal hour of decision. Shall we con- 
nt midnight, as did Cinderella, only to 
j that our golden chariot is reduced to 
jumpkin and our magnificient steeds 
squealing mice? Or shall we arise in 
;new day as a united human race... . 
ivisible in cooperative security, shar- 
together a high level of economic 
fare and intellectual enlightenment, 
| spiritually confident of our common 
tiny as a family of mankind—worthy 
ldren of our Father God? Caught 
we are in a crisis-period of human 
tory, we cannot afford the luxury of 
tponement, of delay and drift. We 
re not only the freedom but the 
olute necessity of making a choice.” 
Pyo Woox Han’? 


‘vice 3. What Do You Think 
Christ? (Pentecost Sunday) 


he third Sunday in May is Pentecost 
iday. The theme could be adapted to 
celebration of that day, for on the 
-of Pentecost the disciples were really 
llenged to answer “What do you think 
christ?” You may want to disregard 
story below and dramatize the story 
he day of Pentecost, either in its bib- 
1 setting or in a modern setting. Or 
| may want to develop the two stories 
jramatic contrasts to each other. 
K: “That’s Your Question” 
The speaker at the chapel that morn- 
had been an Englishman, born in 
ia, now one of the younger bishops of 
Christian Church in India. The stu- 
ts had been invited to remain after 
service if they cared to question the 
aker. One of them had challenged 
speaker .. . quite angrily: 


‘I didn’t expect to hear this provincial” 


marrow message from you, of all 
ple! You’ve seen so much of our 
‘Id. You’ve looked at the twentieth 
tury from so many corners of the 
m. Yet all you talked about was 
ist. All you seem to have to say to 
s something about Christ. Why Christ? 
y didn’t you bring us some insight 
n Mohammed? Why didn’t you bring 
le inspiration from Buddha? Wouldn’t 
t have been just as valid?’ 

The speaker had looked at him with a 
ming smile and had said quietly, 
, are you a Moslem?’ ‘Why, no,’ an- 
red the lad. ‘Then,’ said the Bishop, 
t as I thought, Mohammed is not your 
blem. Are you a Buddhist?’ ‘Of 
rse not,’ snapped the boy. ‘Then I 
; right. Buddha is not your problem. 


rom Korean Survey, June-July, 1959. 
ean Research and Information Service, 
shington, D.C. 


y 1960 


What are you then?’ ‘Why, I don’t know,’ 
the student shifted uncomfortably, be- 
cause this was not coming out at all the 
way he had planned. ‘I suppose I’m 
supposed to be a Christian!’ 

““Now isn’t that amazing!’ concluded 
the Bishop. ‘I’ve never had that vague 
an answer from a Moslem. I’ve never 
had that vague an answer from a Bud- 
dhist. And I’ve lived and dealt with them 
all my life. You know, if I were you, I 
wouldn’t worry myself too much about 
their faith, until I had made up my own 
mind about Jesus Christ. Because it’s 
easy to see he’s your problem.’ ” 

FREDERICK B. SPEAKMAN” 

What do we think of Christ? That’s 

our problem. 


Service 4. Which is the Answer? 


The presentation of the material for 
this service is to be done by a verse choir. 
At the close of their presentation you 
may want to take a few moments to talk 
quietly about the problem posed in the 
poem: Who is right, the Elder or the 
young man? If you do this, tell the 
group ahead of time the question you 
are going to ask. Give them a short pe- 
riod for thoughtful meditation before 
posing your question. Insist this is not 
to be a discussion, but only an expression 
of their own thinking. Call only on a 
few and choose them wisely. 


CHORAL VERSE: “The Answers” 


First Voice: And I returned and saw 
two strangers, 
Holding conversation in the midst of 
the people. 
Second Voice: The Elder spoke: 
“The Lord Almighty, Sustainer of the 
Universe, 
Has sent me to minister to your needs, 
For the sound of your sighing has 
reached the throne.” 
Unison: And the starving people cried 
with one voice, 
“Give us bread! Give us bread 


Second Voice: And the elder man’s 

countenance saddened as he replied, 

“It is written, ‘By bread alone man 
shall not live.’” 


Third Voice: And the young man in 

anger cried, “Hypocrisy! 

Whether by bread alone man lives, I 
know not; 

But this I know: he lives by bread. 

Come, I will give you bread if you 
follow me. 

We ourselves will supply bread, for 
there is no God.” 


Second Voice: Then the elder stranger, 
hand upraised, 
As if to ward off that blasphemy, cried, 
“Tt is God alone who gives the increase 
To all the labor of our hands. 
In him is the truth Which you must find, 
Or the bread you eat will not suffice. 
Deep, deep is the need for truth, 
As deep as the need for bread.” 
Unison: But the despairing people were 
hungry 
And would not stay to listen further. 
First Voice: I saw a multitude gathered 
around them; 
And heard the noise of the people’s 
contention, 
-For some were made to serve the 
others; 
The advanced people preyed on the 
backward. 


1”? 


peer Presbyterian Life, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Second Voice: The Elder spoke: 
pane Eternal, the Father of every peo- 
ple, 
He sent me to minister to your needs, 
For he has heard your sighing.” 


Unison: And all the suffering colonial 
people 

Cried as one, “Rid us of our oppres- 
sors!” 


Second Voice: And his 
saddened as he replied: 
“I cannot by the might of these hands 
Take from your lands those that op- 

press you, 
For the weapons given unto me are 
Persuasion and love and reason and 
judgment. 
But I shall hide his law in their hearts, 
And the oppressor shall become the 
brother.” 


Third Voice: And the young man in 
anger cried, “Hypocrisy! 
Come, I will rid you of your oppressors, 
And today’s downtrodden shall rule 
with me 
All the kingdoms of the world.” 


Second Voice: The Elder spoke: 
“No single human law will stand 
Till the law of God is written on the 


countenance 


heart. 

Man lives by the law which God has 
given, 

Or he shatters himself upon its bul- 
warks. 

And this law I preach to all who op- 
press you: 


That men of all places and conditions 
are brothers. 

Deep, deep is the need for community, 

As deep as the need for freedom.” 


Unison: But the people chafed under 
the weight of their burdens, 
And would not stay to listen longer, 
They followed in the way of the youth- 
ful stranger 


And the Elder stood deserted and 
silent. 

And their cries of “Hypocrisy!” rang in 
his ears. 


Darius LEANDER SWANN’ 
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35th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Atop the 

. Lake. Balanced program of sports 

and creative activity. Experienced Coun- 
selors. Physician. Protestant services. 
4 Weeks $170—8 Weeks $295 
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Christian Vocation and 
Missionary Obedience 
(Continued from page 17) 


of the Church must break through 
these limits. This is largely up to us, 
and it is a matter of our whole orien- 
tation. Besides the skillful use of 
mission study materials, if you and I 
do not every day live and speak and 
spend and vote in the full and respon- 
sible consciousness of our membership 
in the world-wide Church—a citizen- 
ship which comes before national cit- 
izenship or economic or racial mem- 
bership—how can our young people 
begin to see the Church’s mission 
whole and find their own place in the 
total task? My son may indeed find 
his obedience in the end in being a 
Norge man, but it may be that his 


Hartford School of 
Religious Education 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 12 - 25 
For further information write to: 


M. Edw. Clark 
55 Elizabeth Street, Room 15 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 


obedience will lie in teaching mechan- 
ical engineering as a missionary in 
Africa. And I must help him to face 
both, and see that each is as close and 
as real a possibility for him as the 
other. 


New kinds of missionaries are needed 


The new situation in the mission of 
the Church today clearly does not 
mean that fewer missionaries are 
needed. True, technical and other 
qualifications have changed. With 
the taking over by new national gov- 
ernments of many services that mis- 
sions had previously performed, more 
highly trained specialists are now 
needed. This means that candidates 
are often sought among those who al- 
ready have some years of experience 
in a special field. Missionaries also 
now need to be persons willing to 
work under indigenous leaders and, 
when _ necessary, to accept routine 
tasks. They need to be persons with 
an ecumenical orientation and expe- 
rience, people also with the spiritual, 
intellectual and emotional maturity to 
enter into real dialogue with another 
culture. They need to be people who 
can accept being shifted around, as a 
task force is shifted from one front to 
another. They need to be persons 
content to work for salaries far lower 
than they would earn ordinarily in 


“The variety of openings is amazinj 
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business, industry or the profe 
Missionary leaders are pointi 
that in the task the Church is fay 
today, more single missionaries — 
be needed—people who carry on ti 
work as single persons. This mi} 
for instance, be in areas too danger 
for children. It might be in situat 
where it is crucial for the mission} 
to identify himself with the people |) 
their way of living so fully that | 
would place unfair strains and b 
dens on children and on the husbaj} 
wife relationship. It might be 
places where, for the first time in | 
history of an ancient culture, there 
now single women who are struggl) 
for a meaning in their lives wh 
their society cannot provide, and 
need the help of Christian, 
women. : 


y 4 
ee: 


Two recent letters have come to 
Commission on World Mission of | 


National Student Christian Fede 


tion, one from a board of missions ¢ 
one from an institute in India. 7 
letters state some of the immedi 
needs for personnel, making it el 
that nationals and missionaries — 
gether are making these reque: 
Here is their very partial but si 
gestive list: horticulturist, home ecc 
omist, mechanical engineer, el 
trical engineer, veterinarian, secor 
ary school administrator, medical | 
technician, music teacher, miss 
business manager, high school math 
matics and science teacher, si 
grade teacher. 

The variety of openings is rea 
astonishing. Christian Horizons’ li 
more than two thousand such ops 
ings under the major denominatio 
boards, for both short- and full-te 
appointments. A series of pamphl 
also by CWM, on the missioné 
nurse, doctor, social worker, teach 
etc., can be useful for general - 
description and requirements. 17 
personnel departments of the denor 
national mission boards are able 
supply other helpful materials rela 
to specific concerns. The pamph 
“What Is a Missionary?” by Webst 
presents the “missionary obediens 
in an effective way and bre 
through dead stereotypes. 

It has become clear that today 
missionary work, only the best is ge 
enough. Our most able Christi 
people, both young and older, ; 
needed. And for the most part tk 
are not applying. This is a judgme« 


‘Available from the Commission on Wo 
Mission, NSCF, National Council 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New Y« 
27, N.Y. Single copies free. 
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us and a challenge. The young 
ble and adults in our churches 
» missed out on a basic under- 
ding of Christian vocation. They 
| not been grasped by the impell- 
‘fact that they are part of the 
‘lle Church that shares one task in 
| whole world. It is as we our- 
‘es are grasped by this comparison 
| we convey it to others. 


e New Themes 
| (Continued from page 23) 


Friendship Press books across the 


rd and find them an extremely 
hable addition to our library. Last 
r 300 to 700 in the church school 
d at least one book, 150 partic- 
ted in a regular reading program, 
| 750 reading reports were handed 
’ Such reports rather disprove the 
repeated claim that young people 
at read. Many will if motivated. 
leading programs are greatly aided 
regular display of books. While 
ks must be protected, the more 
ilable they are for examination, the 
re they will be borrowed and read. 
eh library displays in church 
001 rooms is the suggestion of one 
rch. First Presbyterian Church, 
keley, California, has a Missions 
m, with exhibits of articles from 
vy mission lands, photographs 
ch are regularly changed, and dis- 
ys of books, maps, and plays re- 
d to the various mission interests 
he church. 

lany new churches are now Gesig- 
ing one of their most used rooms as 
rid Mission Room, World Church 
m, or some such name. Wall 
rts, maps, and pictures are a silent 


new, giant anthology 


THE 


CHURCH 


ADD THE 


‘FINE ARTS 


 CYDTHIA PEARL MAUS 


COMING JUNE 22 
$6.95 at your bookseller 


ARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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ssachusetts, wrote, “We always” 


reminder to each board or organiza- 
tion that meets in this room that the 
church’s responsibility reaches to the 
ends of the earth. 

Mrs. James Better of Hudson, New 
York, suggests that the first rule of 
successful mission education is: be a 
collector of materials. Among these 
materials should be letters from mis- 
sionaries, available in mimeographed 
form from denominational boards of 
missions. Once a month during the 
young people’s worship service a let- 
ter is drawn from the missionary mail 
bag from which to read excerpts, or 
tell an incident. Mrs. Better added 
interest by making a scroll (out of 
shelf paper and sticks) listing the 
missionaries of her denomination in 
Africa, for example. After that were 
listed types of new missionaries 
needed. 

Much time, effort, and money is 
invested in planning, producing, and 
distributing mission education mate- 
rials because all churches realize that 
an educated membership is a more 
mission-minded membership. Yet the 
effort is all for naught unless the ma- 
terials are used creatively in the local 
church. That depends upon the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people like the 
readers of this magazine, who sense 
the mission compulsion and wish to 
transmit it to their fellow Christians. 
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Cloth $2.95 ®@ 
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The World Council 
of 
Christian Education 


links churches of the world in 
this common task “in His name” 
through: 


World Christian 


Education 


This quarterly magazine carries 
the thought of Christian workers 
to 103 countries and regions. Join 
this world-wide group of readers. 


Subscription rates: 1 yeat—$1.50 
3 years—$4.00 


Pictures and Stories 


of Jesus for Children 


| Children of the U.S.A. and Can- 


ada send story booklets and Bible 
pictures to millions of children 
overseas. Write for information 
and free samples. 


Materials for 
Burmese Teachers 


“Released time’ classes, and 
other interested groups, are pro- 
viding books, maps, and pictures 
for weekday classes in Burma. 
Write for information on how 
you can help. 


THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


475 Riverside Drive, 7th Floor 
New York 27, New York 
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ince off the Press 


Your Family Goes Camping 


By Doris T. Patterson. Nashville, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1959. 160 pp. Cloth, $2.50; 
Paper, $1.50. 


This book will be useful—particularly 
to the family which has not yet enjoyed 
the pleasures and excitement of camp- 
ing together. Your Family Goes Camp- 
ing makes the prospect of a trip to the 
woods or to a National Park sound 
attractive, not too difficult, and like a lot 
of fun for all the family. 

One weakness of the book is that it is 
already outdated in certain places. For 
example, Mrs. Patterson suggests that a 
baby crib can be taken apart at home 
and reassembled in the tent when the 
campsite is reached. Apparently she has 
not heard of the relatively inexpensive 
travel cribs, which can even be used in- 
side an automobile and which convert 
without tools into a changing table or 
a playpen. 

Another weakness is the author’s sec- 
tion on “creative crafts.” Rather than 
listing such outdoor activities as lashing, 
woodearving, sketching, and birch bark 
craft, Mrs. Patterson recommends such 
uncreative materials for the out-of-doors 
as leather and jewelry kits, pipe clean- 
ers, and coat hangers. 

The reader will find other points 
where personal preferences will sug- 
gest easier methods for outdoor living, 
but all in all the book is a satisfactory 
handbook for family camping. 

Betty JANE anD J. MarTIN BaILEY 


——"Buildings and Equipment” 
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ORDER FOR IJRE FEATURE SECTIONS 
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The Holy Bible: Revised 
Standard Version: Reference 
Edition with Concise 


Concordance 


New York and Toronto, Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 1959; 1295 plus 191 pages and 12 
maps; $9.00. 

One of the Reformation statements says 
that “when there is a question about the 
true and full sense of any scripture 
(which is not manifold, but one), it must 
be searched and known by other places 
that speak more clearly.” Unless we are 
able to keep the whole of the Old and 
New Testaments in our heads, we must 
have help in interpreting Scripture by 
Scripture. If an idea perplexes, is it 
alluded to elsewhere in the Bible? Ifa 
word is puzzling in this context, where 
else does it occur? 

In order to facilitate comparative study 
of this kind, Thomas Nelson and Sons 
have now issued the Revised Standard 
Version in a “Reference Edition with 
Concise Concordance.” Early editions of 
the RSV contained some footnote refer- 
ences to passages where related ideas 
were to be found. The number of these 
has been greatly expanded, and all have 
been transferred to narrow columns 
found in the center of each page. 

Thorough students will always require 
a complete concordance, but this is so 
large a volume as not to be carried easily 
to conferences and study groups. Even 
such students will welcome a volume 
which has Scripture and an abridged con- 
cordance within a single cover. Many 
will find that the “concise concordance” 
is sufficient for their purposes. Of the 
310,000 references in the complete con- 
cordance, about 17,000 are found here. 
In some instances, indicated in each case 
by an asterisk, all the biblical occurrences 
of a given word are listed in the concise 
concordance. 

“Steadfast love” is a distinctive phrase 
of biblical religion which RSV has con- 
tributed to our English tradition. It 
translates a Hebrew word which em- 
braces both loyalty and affection. Anyone 
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cise concordance, looks up all the list} 
given there, then consults all the egy 
column references found in connec) 


moving experience of personal relig| 
(b) ample material for any publie | 
that may be in prospect; (c) an effec 
technique of Bible study. Thus, as 
King James translators put it in #) 
preface, we are “holpen by conferenel 
places.” 


The Sign of Jonah 


By Guenter Rutenborn. New Yi 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1960. 91 pp. $! 


This is the reading edition of a stra| 
play which aroused much theatrical 
terest when presented by students) 
Union Theological Seminary a couplié 
years ago. It has been frequently 7 
formed in Germany. 

Written by an East German pastor's 
after the war, this play reflects | 
horrors of the times. The characters! 
drawn from the Bible, but frequer 
shift role and perspective, sometii 


_ speaking for themselves as sinful hur 


beings and sometimes as biblical ch 
acters or concepts. The structure 
vaguely that of a trial in which the 
fendants blame their sins on God. ‘ 
Judge sentences God to “become a hun 
being, a wanderer on earth, deprived 
his rights, homeless, hungry, thirsty. 
constant fear of death.” Whereupor 
dawns upon the characters that God 
already served his sentence. The stag 
is simple, but the play demands excell 
direction and convincing acting. 
LILitian WILLE 


The Learned Men 


By Gustavus S. Paine. New Y 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1959. 212 pp. $ 


The thesis of this book is expresse¢ 
a quotation from H. L. Mencken y 
reference to the King James Versior 
the Bible .. . “it is probably the n 
beautiful piece of writing in all the lite 
ture of the world” (p. viii). Since H 
Mencken was not a believer, it is ¢ 
that concern with “beautiful English” 
no necessary connection with relig 
The author of The Learned Men, \ 
died before his book appeared, wa 
journalist who apparently did not kz 
that God’s word to man is not irrevo 
bly identified with seventeenth-cent 
speech. Certainly he knows nothing 
text and canon. 

The idolaters speak reverently of 
Saint James Bible. Paine makes it ¢! 
that James was not a saint: “For all 
solemn and flippant talk, James 
really but one devout belief—in ki 
craft.” One of the factors which impe 
him to sponsor a new Bible translat 
was that the Geneva Bible, extrer 
popular with the Presbyterians and 
Puritans of the time, had Calvinistie n« 
which pointed toward a democratic 
ciety. “Presbytery,” said James, “agre 
with monarchy as well as God with 
devil.” 

The King James Version is someti! 


f 
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History of Christianity 


In The Middle Ages 


From the Fall of Rome 


To the Fall of Constantinople 


William R. Cannon gives a comprehensive picture 
of eastern and western medieval Christianity, 
showing the church in relation to the entire cul- 
ture; the inter-play between Byzantine and 
Roman Christianity, between emperors and 
popes, and between state and church. A care- 
fully outlined study of the different schools of 
thought and philosophy of the era. $4.50 


The Social Sources 


Of Church Unity 


An Interpretation of Unitive Forces 
And Movements in American Protestantism 


An analysis by Robert Lee of the positive contribu- 
tions of socio-cultural factors in the rise of the 
church unity movement. Here are outlined the in- 
creasing trends of unity in American society and 
the development of various forms of unity in Amer- 
ican church life. The author evaluates his own 
point of view and shows the ultimate relation of 
all the evidence, both pro and con. $4.50 


Ours Is The Faith 


Daily devotions on the Christian Life 


A devotional guide by Walter Dudley Cavert, for 
six months, that seeks to stimulate thought about 
the meaning of the Christian faith and how it is 
to be applied to daily life. Each devotion consists 
of a suggested Bible reading, a meditation, and 
a prayer. The first part deals with the nature and 
needs of the times — the remainder with practical 
application of Christianity. $2 


IDER FROM YOUR BOOK STORE 


eAbingdon Press PUBLISHER OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


1y 1960 


“pristine 
ne 
<iaate 199 


The Providence 
Of God 


A Reply to the Question: Does God Care? 


By giving the reasons for her belief in divine 
providence, Georgia Harkness seeks to dispel un- 
easiness concerning the efficacy of prayer, the 
possibility of miracle, and the reality of God’s 
providential vigilance. She discusses destiny 
and fate, God as a creator and redeemer, free- 
dom and divine sovereignty, and miracle and 
natural law. $3.50 


Brothers of The Faith 


The Story of Men Who Have 
Worked for Christian Unity 


The struggle for church unity is told through 
the biographies of the men who worked for it, 
rather than through documents and official 
statements resulting from it. Author Stephen 
Neill begins with the Edinburgh Conference 
of 1910, and ends with a look at the unity 
Christendom can expect in the future. $4 
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Revitalizing - 
America s 
rural churches 
through 


religi 1Ous Seer 


Pilgrim 
Circuit 


Rider 


By LEILA ANDERSON 


in collaboration with 


HARRIET HARMON DEXTER 
Foreword by TRUMAN DOUGLASS 


Here is a book full of practical wisdom 
on the place of religious education in 
the rural American church. 


As a modern-day pioneer roaming the 
roads of America in a station wagon 
emblazoned “Pilgrim Circuit Rider,” 
Leila Anderson has for years been visit- 
ing small churches, bringing new ma- 
terials, and discussing methods and pro- 
grams of education with teachers and 
ministers—programs which often make 
the difference between vital congrega- 
tions and closed churches. 


The lessons of Leila Anderson’s life 


book—serve not only as an inspiration 
but as a model to all concerned with 
religious life in small churches in the 
Wnited States. 


“Filled with an infectious zest and 
enthusiasm Here is a book to 
enjoy, to read with wonder that one 


person could accomplish so much.” 


—Mildred Widber, Missions Today 
& pages of photographs 
At your bookseller * $4.00 
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urged upon us because “it comes from an 
era of great religious life.” Paine also 
shatters that illusion. One of the trans- 
lators imbibed too freely. One of them, 
a bachelor, wrote a treatise on how to 
keep a wife in subjection. One had killed 
a man in a hunting accident. All were 
“within the Church of England, and as 
such they thought in certain grooves” 
(p. 29). One of these was how a position 
as Bible translator could be parlayed into 
a bishopric. 

Throughout his book Paine searches 
for an answer to the question of how a 
committee even of would-be bishops 
could produce “the most beautiful piece 
of writing in the world.” The other writ- 
ings of the learned men fail to disclose 
any poetic gifts—and it is a fact that none 
of them made any contribution, for ex- 
ample, to the hymnody of the church. 
Paine closes the book still wondering how 
a company of worldly ecclesiastics could 
produce such remarkable cadences. Could 
it be that he is asking the wrong ques- 
tion? Perhaps Ronald Knox is right: 
“The King James is good. English only 
because English writers, for -centuries, 
have treated it as the standard of good 
English. In itself, it is no better English 
than the Douay.” 

J. CARTER SwWaIM 


Dr. Ida 


By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1959. 358 
pp. $5.95. 


This is an unusually fine biography of 
Dr. Ida Scudder, missionary doctor in 
Vellore, India, from 1900 until her retire- 
ment in 1946. 

Dr. Ida is of the Scudder family which 
has given a thousand years of service on 
mission fields through forty of its mem- 
bers. 

Immediately after Ida was graduated 
from Northfield Seminary, she went to 
India for a few months to help an ailing 
mother and busy father. One night Ida 


mm) YOUTH 
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AT 
PRAYER 


A meaningful graduation gift 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, by Harold and Dorothy 
Ewing, contains prayers, scriptures, and 
quotations selected especially for and used 
by thousands of young people. Pocket size, 
128 pages. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen. 
Name in gold on cover, 50¢ extra per copy. 
Order from 


ys Oyo Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


had three urgent requests to ¢ 
Indian women who were not permi 
for religious reasons to have the sery 
of aman doctor. Because she was 
to answer these calls, and aware of 
great need for women doctors, Ida de 
mined to go back to the United Sta 
get the best medical training availa) 
women, and return to India as soe 
possible. 
In the late nineteenth century it | 
not easy for women to take their pls 
alongside men in medical schools. He 
ever, Ida got her training and retur| 
to India to work with her doctor f 
who died soon after, leaving her wit) 
medical practice that was at first oy 
whelming. 
The author visited Dr. Ida in Indis 
1957 and learned at first hand of her 
work. A leading gynecological surg 
of her time, Dr. Ida supplemented | 
clinical services with “Roadside,” 
traveling dispensary for the many } 
could not come to the health center, 


spite of these demands upon her, shel t 


time to encourage the women of Indie 
demand freedom from customs and sup 
stitions which bound them in ignorat 
She was a builder, administrator, < 
teacher, as well as a doctor. 

A ficce, Dr. Ida B. Scudder, is carry 
on the work her aunt is no longer able 
do. But Dr. Ida is still revered by the 
sands who have benefited from her we 

Imo RUYLE Fos 


Steps to Christian 
Understanding 


By R. J. W. Bevan, ete. New Yc 
Oxford yoke ee Press! 1958. 209 
$3.50. 


The editor compiled this book beea 
he felt there was an indicated need 
simple, direct essays on basic Christ 
affirmations to help students and oth 
clarify their thinking regarding 
Christian faith. He therefore procee 
to assemble brief articles from compet 
thinkers dealing with “God and 
World,” “God and Man,” and “Doctri 
of the Christian Faith” (the person 
Christ, the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, 
Christian hope). 

Some distinguished thinkers hel) 
make this small volume, and _ thot 
none of them has scope to develo 
theme fully, each says something ¥ 
worth having from his pen. So we hi 
W. R. Matthews, Nathaniel Mickk 
Herbert Butterfield, C. A. Couls 
Frederick W. Dillistone, among oth 
These British essays are useful to hi 
in a church library. Teachers will pr 
from reading them. 

Kenpic BRUBAKER CU! 


Beliefs That Matter 


By Ganse Little. Philadelphia, We 
minster Press, 1957. 142 pp. $2 
Although published two years ago, t 
book is of such merit that it deser 
mention again at this time. Its Prest 
terian author writes with a convine 
conviction about the principal items 
Christian belief, indeed, the “beliefs # 
matter.” 
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Iw They Do It 


lew 
| (Continued from page 11) 


] 
| 
‘rch at work around the world. 
Many churches have found that a 
| aia use of the Friendship 
ig materials year after year—even 
en their denomination does not 
ye work in the country or area 
rered by the theme—gives them the 
lad ecumenical view of missions. 
Although these attempts are being’ 
ide to integrate a concept of the 
ile mission into the whole program 
‘the local church, there is no more 
ective method than direct, personal 
volvement. 

[There are abundant opportunities 


Distinguished 
books from 
THE 
WESTMINSTER 

PRESS 


for such person-to-person contacts: 

Foreign students are attending 
nearly every major college and uni- 
versity and welcome opportunities to 
meet their hosts socially, to visit in 
churches, and to discuss their home- 
land. 

Foreign students attending semi- 
naries are brought in each year to 
help with the vacation church school 
at the First Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Worthington, Minnesota. In 
recent years that congregation, of 
which the Rev. Frank Bonander is 
pastor, twice contributed more to mis- 
sions than to its current expenses. 
Normally the mission part of the 
church’s budget is equal to the local 
expenses. One year the foreign student 
was a Japanese national pastor; an- 


Children in the Church 


By Iris V. Cutty. In an entirely new 
and up-to-date approach to Christian 
education for the young, Mrs, Cully 
employs the latest developments in psy- 
chology and pedagogy, making this 
book invaluable for parents and teach- 
ers alike. $3.75 


Train Up a Child EDUCATIONAL 
IDEALS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


By WILLIAM Barcray. Dr. Barclay dis- 
cusses the ideals of elementary educa- 
tion among the ancient Jews and in 
Sparta, Athens and Rome, and com- 
pares and contrasts them with the 
cultural attitudes and educational 
methods of the early Christians. $4.50 


Ground Plan of the Bible 


By Orro WEBER. Here is the first Eng- 
lish version of the famous handbook 
of the Bible. Written simply and 
clearly, it combines a rapid survey of 
Biblical history with a review of Bibli- 
cal literature and theology, providing a 
truly unique guide to the Scriptures._ 
$3.95 


Mystical Writings of 
Rulman Merswin 


Edited by THomas S, KepuLer. This 
volume contains two extraordinary 
books by the 14th-century mystic: The 
Four Beginning Years and The Book 
of the Nine Rocks. Literary master- 
pieces, as well as outstanding examples 
of apocalyptic mysticism, they have 
neyer appeared in English before. $2.95 


Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7 


eZON EREUL LEARNING 
TOOLS 
IN RELIGION 


‘HOW TO PUT 
LEARNING RESEARCH 
‘TO WORK IN 
RELIGIOUS AND 
CHARACTER BUILDING 
AGENCIES, 


LEARNING PROJECTS 
INCLUDED 
IN EACH CHAPTER 


THE CHARACTER RESEARCH PROJECT 
UNION COLLEGE 
SCHENECTADY 8, N. Y. 
ERNEST M. LIGON, DIRECTOR 
MAKE MINUTES 
COUNT 


FOR RELIGION 


These days demand strong Christian 
character. Our busy lives leave little time 
for religious and character education. Our 
CONCERN 


IS THAT WE MAKE 
EVERY AVAILABLE HOUR COUNT 
FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING. 


Research now shows how we can help 
children learn more in less time — effec- 
tive learning that changes and develops 
personality. 

WHAT QUESTIONS CAN THIS 
BOOK HELP YOU ANSWER? 
How much can children learn at various 

ages? 

How can I inspire children to want to 
learn? 


How can IJ understand children as individ- 


uals? 

How can group teaching be tailored to the; 
‘individual children in my class? 

What skills will increase learning effi- 
ciency? 

How can I help children apply what they 
learn in their daily lives? 

How can religious concepts become a basic 
part of children’s personalities? 

What is the most common cause of far 
getting? 

How can I evaluate what learning is gO: 
ing on? 
This book is for parents, teachers, youth 

leaders, ministers, curriculum writers — all 

who share our concern for more effective 
religious and character education. Price 
$2.50 

THE CHARACTER RESEARCH 

PROJECT 
UNION COLLEGE 
SCHENECTADY 8, NEW YORK 
FILL OUT GOUPON AND MAIL TO ABOVE 


Please send copies of POWERFUL LEARNING 
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A clear and 
comprehensive 
introduction to 
Biblical theology 


THE 
ENDURING 
MESSAGE 
OF THE 
BIBLE 


By 
L. HAROLD 
DeWOLF 


Boston University 
School of Theology 


The entire development of 
religious ideas in the Bible is 
set forth simply and attrac- 
tively by one whose life-work 
has been the exposition and 
teaching of a liberal Biblical 
theology. Within this frame- 
work, Dr. DeWolf covers 
each book of the Bible, types 
of literature, some historical 
introductions to its books, 
relating the whole to the 
present world of man. 


“With great insight and skill 
Dr. DeWolf has achieved 
that desired end of writing 
about the ultimates of life 
with simplicity and grace. 
Dr. DeWolf designed the 
book for church _ people, 
young seekers for mature 
faith, laymen and women. 
They will be richly served 
by it.’"—Mary ELy LYMAN, 
Professor Emeritus of Eng- 
lish Bible, Union Theological 
Seminary. 


At your bookseller $2.75 
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other year it was a national teacher 
from Hong Kong. 

Foreign students and missionaries 
home on furlough are used a great 
deal in summer conferences, schools 
of missions, and other gatherings. In 
the Methodist Church alone, such fra- 
ternal representatives spend a week in 
400 of the 800 summer camps, con- 
ferences, and institutes. 

Denominations, councils of churches, 
and even local churches sponsor tours 
of the mission fields. More persons are 
able to take part in home missions 
tours because of the shorter distances 
involved, but chartered air transpor- 
tation has made overseas tours com- 
mon, ‘also. 

Last summer the Westminster 
(Youth) Fellowship of Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, sponsored a 
week-long tour of Cuba. The forty- 
seven Presbyterian teen-agers who 


made the trip learned or polished up 


their Spanish to make the trip more 
worth while. 

Staying closer to home, the First 
Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, of which the Rev. G. E. Bartlett 
is pastor, charges $1.00 for a bus tour 
of “home missions” in the vicinity. 

Mrs. Ruth F, McGinn, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, who is active in the 
women’s work of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (Southern) has 
arranged tours via auto, chartered 
bus, and airplane for housewives, 
business women, and others. The trips 
are planned so that, in her own words, 
“we can ‘go and see’ and come home 
and ‘tell’.” 

Less formal visits to mission sta- 
tions frequently can be arranged by 
families or individuals on vacation or 
business trips in this country or over- 
seas. In any case, the close fellowship 
of person-to-person encounter helps 
Christians identify themselves with 


ASSISTANT MINISTER wanted in. liberal 
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emphasis on Christian Education but pas- 
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Reply St. Paul's Congregational Church, 10 
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WANTED, Director of C.E.— 
full or part-time. Church of 350 
neat New York City. Excellent 


opportunity for graduate study. 
Write Reformed Church, Spring 
Valley, N.Y. 


4 


the church’s mission. Whatever 
method used in missionary edu 
today, it is less an appeal for finan: 
support than an exploration of anj 
portant phase of the church’s mini 

Mrs. Mildred A. Better of Huds 
New York, sums it up when she ¢ 
clares, “A Christian education p 
gram without missions is not Chi 
tian. Missions should not be ‘tack 
on’ as an afterthought, but must 
woven into the fabric of the wh 
program.” 


In the world of the child 


(Continued from page 13) 


think about the authentic nature 
the Church? How do they reg 
people of other cultures and rae 
Juniors can be helped to evalu 
the reliability of representations 


“people and events that appear 


newspapers, motion pictures, and 
television. 
Worship, as well as teaching, 1 


‘help juniors to become increasin 


sensitive and loyal to the reason 
missionary activity, and to grow 
their desire to offer to others 

faith that is theirs. Thus the foun 
tions laid in preschool years lead 
meaningful commitment to God | 
his mission in the world. 


WHAT ABOUT 
ROMAN CATHOLICS? 


@ Why a different Bible? 


@® What about divorce, birth ¢ 
trol, religious liberty? 


@ What are the Pope’s powers 


@ What changes in attitudes 
toward public schools? 


New 1960 editio: 
answers hundred 
of questions 


STANLEY | 
STUBER'S 


PRIMER 

ON 

ROMAN CATHOLICIS 
FOR PROTESTANT: 


Updated to include new church « 
papal pronouncements, and other re 
developments such as the coming 

menical Council. 


Order through any bookstore 
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THE TEACHER’S BOOKSHELF 


w 041 $5.95 


Youn workers with children weed 
THE TEACHER’S BOOKSHELF 
- From Friendship Press 


@ to expand your library with practical resources for helping boys and 
girls learn how to become friends with God’s people waar de 


@ to replace the dog-earred copies now in your library 
@ to supply tools for new ideas 
@ to keep these related materials together in one place for easy reference 


THE TEACHER’S BOOKSHELF contains the following 9 titles (cloth edi- 


tions) and a filmstrip — if purchased individually these items would cost you: 


LET’S PLAY A STORY, by Elizabeth Allstrom........................ $2.95 
MISSIONARY STORIES TO PLAY AND TELL, edited by Nina Millen...... $2.95 
HERE’S HOW AND WHEN, by Armilda B. Keiser.................... $2.95 
THE WHOLE WORLD SINGING, by Edith Lovell Thomas.............. $2.95 
CHILDREN’S GAMES FROM MANY LANDS, edited by Nina Millen...... $2.95 
MISSIONARY HERO STORIES, edited by Nina Millen................ $2.95 
MISSIONARY STORY HOUR, edited by Nina Millen.................. $2.95 
FRIENDS WITH ALL THE WORLD, by Edith F. Welker................ $2.95 


THE WOREDGEROM\ OUR THOME. 5 20). 255 bok cele ee bee ee ewes -60 
GROWING AS WORLD FRIENDS (color filmstrip)................... $5.00 


Total $29.20 
SPECIAL OFFER 25.95 


YOU SAVE $3.25 


AND receive these books packed in a sturdy, at- 
tractive, self-contained, portable bookcase. 
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Place your order today with your DENOMINATIONAL BOOKSTORE. 
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